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“HUMAN OMENS” 


Sw 


{ E. R. Hughes in a passage from Haun Ch’- 
ing in his Chinese Philosophy calls attention 
to that Worthy’s interpretation of “omens.” 
{ People were worked into a state of panic 
by eclipses and appearances of sun, moon 
and stars, which could affect nothing, and 
they overlooked the “human omens” which 
were important. 

{ These are the scamped plowing which 
effects the final crop, the sketchy hoeing that 
misses the weeds, looseness of morals, self- 
indulgence, and lack of order in the state. 

q Like the ancient Chinese we are prone 
to catch our omens for the future in the 
wrong places. 

{ We suspect our political opponents, our 
allies in the war, our next door neighbors, 
our contemporaries on every side. 

{ The human omens are different. They are 
to be found in our unwillingness to sacrifice 
our comfort for the common good. Others 
may go without meat, butter or sugar, but 
we will be fore-handed and lay up an abund- 
ant supply. 

{ Regulations for the common welfare may very well 
apply to the common run of people, but not to us. 

{ Our neighbor’s boys may be drafted for the war, 
but we will go to any length to save our own from 
danger. 

{ Intemperance may be the source of daily crime but 
we will be silent and inactive in view of the profits. 

{| These human omens indicate what the problems of 
tomorrow are to center upon. They mean more for 
the future of our country than the Russians or the 
British or the Chinese. 


{| A world at peace can rest only on a genuine integ- 
rity and righteousness in the hearts of the people. 
Here is the only assurance for the existence of right- 
eousness and integrity in national government. 


R.T.F. 
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The Personalist 


PROGRESS AS PERSONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


By THE EDITOR 

yAN SK not,” wrote John Donne, “for whom the bell 
tolls; for it tolls for thee.” In this poetic phrase 
was embedded the great truth of the intrinsic worth of 
every person. I am not only a part of all that I have met, 
as Ulysses was represented as saying; but all that I have 
ever met, and all that exists anywhere, is a part of me 
There is no portion of the world and no person in it, from 
which or from whom I can isolate myself. If I try isolation 
by hating my enemy, he unconsciously rules my activities 
as they build themselves around this enmity. In this way 
I introduce into my character the dominance of instincts, 
will, and wishes, subconscious imaginings, that limit and 
hamper my own self-expression and activity. I cannot hate 
without having that hatred become the dictator of action. 
The result is only measurably lessened if I am indifferent 
to this last man, though he be on the rim of civilization, 
for my indifference also weaves itself into the fabric of 
what I am. Indifference itself is the entering wedge of a 
selfishness which more and more obstructs the outward 
progress of my life, for the greatness of my world depends 
on the greatness of my dream, the breadth of my contacts 
with it. The more far-reaching my interested sympathy, 
the greater is my world, as I myself become, or fail to be- 
come a mirror of its greatness. However paradoxical it 

may sound, my world can be no greater than I am. 
Within these truths lies the deeper one of the intrinsic 
worth of every person, which is the corner stone of 
every worthy concept of democracy. There is that in us 
that often rebels against this idea, for it is easy to think 
of ourselves as superior to others. We certainly hope we 
are not so stupid, so vain, so irreligious, so wicked as some 
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of those we see around us. What a self-gratification it is 
to think we are not as other men, and to be able to cite 
examples. There are many occasions on which one is tempt- 
ed to say: “The more I see of men, the more I love my dog.” 
That is, however, an exaggerated and one-sided judgment, 
for we do not know who is uttering the same sentiment 
after some unhappy contact with us. The intrinsic value 
of the human spirit lies, for all of us, in our potentialities 
rather than in our achievement, for the person is the only 
existent being under the wide sky that can be consist- 
ently admitted as possessing potentiality, a future. We 
cannot read the heart of the worst man to discover the 
stirring of better purposes. It is not so much for what we 
are as for what we may be, that all society owns an inter- 
est in us, has something to be gained from our existence, 
owes us a chance to show what we can do at our best. No 
life sinks under the burden of frustration and defeat but 
that all life is the loser. The whole world is made poorer 
by those possibilities that are never realized. By the 
* intrinsic worth of every person it is not meant to assert 
that there are no enemies of society. Many have thrown 
away their birthright of personality. Some are a menace 
and a hindrance to the potential possibilities of others, and 
so demand attention. Some may impress the casual ob- 
server as “not worth saving.” Nevertheless, most of us, 
perhaps all of us, can lay claim to the consideration of 
others, not by what we have done, but by what we may do, 
and hope to do. The aim of democracy is to give every 
man this chance. No one can compel him to profit by the 
opportunity, but responsibility for failure in a democracy, 
must be thrown back on the individual. His failure must 
not be the failure of a society which has not afforded him 
a fair field. The value of a democracy lies exactly in its 
power to provide scope for all classes and conditions of 
men. We are so intricately mixed in breeding, that none 
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can claim from heredity potential superiority to others in 
class, race, or nationality. The leader of tomorrow, pre- 
sented with his fighting chance, may come from any level 
of society. We can never tell from what branch genius will 
sprout. For this reason the welfare and progress of so- 
ciety is endangered if within its bounds there exists one 
underprivileged man. 

Such a view bears a significant corollary: each of us 
carries a responsibility to the whole. We cannot shirk our 
place and work in the world without a certain treason to 
all other men. Forgetfulness of this fact brings disaster. 
The times provide us unhappy and poignant illustration. 
Turning aside from unwelcome duty in international af- 
fairs, in the interest of personal comfort, ease and indiff- 
erence, we find ourselves plunged into a war where many 
of our bravest and best must give their lives for the salva- 
tion of society. 


The Uniqueness of the Person 


The first step in the consideration of the problems al- 
ready raised, must take the form of reflection upon the 
uniqueness of the person. Out of the billions of people liv- 
ing during your lifetime, out of other billions who lived 
before you, and other billions who will live after you, there 
is, has been, and will be, no other person just like you, who- 
ever you may be. You are God’s adventure on a new ex- 
periment. The physical and spiritual chemistry that com- 
prises you has never been mixed before nor will be mixed 
again in exactly the same proportions as J. Allen Boone 
writes in You Are the Adventure. Your very thumb-prints 
tell you this. They show you to be a marked identity and 
uniqueness, for all time, and out of all existence. Thou- 
sands of years ago the Chinese discovered this, and made 
finger-printing the basis of identification in the sealing of 
contracts and official papers. In all these centuries no two 
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have been found to be alike. You are an experiment in the 
chemistry of human life and into your hands has been put 
the power of making the adventure a success or a failure. 
Out of the countless billions of trees this autumn which 
shed their leaves, you can discover no two exactly alike. 
The oak-leaves, however, have no control over the forces 
that make them. They are expressions of the sun and the 
sod, the sky and the rain, the wind and the calm, and the 
Father’s will, with no choice of their own, and yet each 
possesses individuality without personality. But into your 
hands as a person has been committed the power of in- 
telligently affecting the result. You as a unique person 
cast in an original set of circumstances, which has 
never obtained before and will never occur again, are pre- 
sented with an inimitable privilege of service and self- 
realization that is of moment not only to your fellow-men 
but to the Creator and Upholder of all things. What could 
be clearer than the implication that for every man that is 
born into the world, his work is born with him, “and tools 
to work withal for those who will.” 

The matter of supreme importance to society is then to 
profit by the unique gift of each individual. Such gifts 
are discoverable only under a system of freedom and dem- 
ocracy. They will not appear under systems of compulsion 
and regimentation. We must at the same time remember 
that freedom for the individual can be exercised under 
no other condition than one of meticulous self-restraint: 
freedom and self-restraint, harnessing emotion to a high- 
er law of service and worth. Within this frame then, fear 
not to exercise your God-given endowment. It is the task 
of every person to discover his place, his work, his contri- 
bution to society. There is a real sense in which the whole 
creation has been laboring in pain, waiting in some degree 
for deliverance at his hands. This new sense of power and 
responsibility must impassion the minds of men if we are 
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to take the next clear steps in the evolution of human 
society. 
The Indispensable Person 

The most common of the concepts of physics has been 
that of the indestructibility of matter, and the conserva- 
tion of energy. Forces are conceived, not as spent and fu- 
tile, but as passing from one form to another. In such a 
case we should think of the whole sum of energy remain- 
ing the same. Recent researches have served to cast a 
shadow upon the ancient assurance. Evidence that en- 
ergy is lost in transformation and cannot be reversed in 
process, that the universe is running down, are counter- 
balanced by the possibility that energy is being created. 
In either case the world must be conceived as having had a 
beginning, and capable of having an end. The newer phys- 
ics promises a fertile concept in the notion that what we 
call matter is the result of the balancing of immaterial 
forces whose nature is energy rather than extension. The 
atom may be, as some say, “‘an event in a space-time con- 
tinuum,” but if so it resides in relations so multiplex that 
it demands the participation of all other atoms. As they 
are indispensable to it, it is indispensable to them the 
analogy with the society of persons is reasonable. As each 
person is the bearer of unique capacities, and fulfils them 
in any degree, he is indispensable to the good, the growth, 
and the progress of society. Let no man dream for one 
wild moment, in any bitterness of heart, at rejection by 
society, or whatever the apparent depth of isolation may 
seem to be his; let him not dream that his life is without 
import to the world at large. If the individual atom bear- 
ing its minimal relations to all other atoms, is important 
to the balance of the physical order, how much more this 
human atom which can think what it is doing, and point 
its energies in the direction of moral and spiritual achieve- 
ment. Who, having realized the idea, can ever again live 
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carelessly, or say: my life is of importance to no one? Or, 

on the other hand, whe can declare: my life is my own to 
be spent as I please, and without responsibility to any- 
one? Far from its being nobody’s business how I live and 
employ my powers, it happens to be a bit of everybody’s 
business. 

We can make nothing of a universe which is a space- 
time continuum, and in which every person as space-time 
transcendent bears a unique part, unless this so-tragic 
person is set out to perform some indispensable portion of 
the whole of life. If we are to see life whole we must see 
it in its universal relations, its place in a cosmic order, its 
cooperation in a Divine plan. In such a case it may well 
be that our sorrows, our sufferings, our frustrations, our 
bitter disappointments, are but a fragment of the chiselling 
and polishing that work our own perfection. And more 
than this they must be considered our contribution to the 
complete result. In this process the only loss that can 
come must come through the refusal of cooperation with 
the Supreme Will, working in and through all. Because 
we have reflective powers capable of making us aware of 
the desirable goal, and of bending our energies in that 
direction there is no person that cannot be considered 
indispensable. Certain men in this tragic war have been 
thrown into combat with a too careless abandon as ex- 
pendables. That phrase would never have been coined, 
except under the spur of a contempt for democracy and 
of the intrinsic worth of every man. If it became neces- 
sary for some to die that others might live, they were 
fulfilling the highest demands of indispensability, they 
were in that sense unexpendable. Only on that assump- 
tion was the sacrifice allowable. As no single atom could 
be destroyed without loss to the sum-total of the physical 
order, there is no person logically expendable, because 
all are needed for the “far-off divine event.” The Supreme 
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Spirit behind the whole, is dependent for self-expression 
upon the spiritual beings whom he has created and is 
creating. The physical world with its complex fabric, 
its artistry of structure and form, its multiplex rela- 
tions in animal life, has yet another step to take to com- 
plete the satisfaction and self-expression of its Creator. 
This can come to fruition in no other way than through 
the spiritual nature of man. So intense in this respect is 
the need of the Supreme Spirit, that in the event of the 
failure of human spirits, we are told that out of the stones 
of the dust, He would raise up children to Abraham. Cre- 
ation cannot be completed, nor man himself fully “evolv- 
ed” until he has realized himself as a son of God. The 
dark shadow of his tragedies, his problem of evil, the in- 
explicable suffering of the innocent for the guilty, the 
fortitude called forth by wasting disease and death, all 
these to be seen truly, must be seen in the light of gen- 
eral progress toward spiritual self-possession. If we are 
called to the way of suffering, it is that we may contrib- 
ute our share to the high ultimate goal of creation, the 
fruits of the spirit. Though we may be called to the trag- 
edy of suffering alone, it is never for ourselves alone that 
we suffer. 
The World as Self-Referent 

Seen as a part, a necessary part in the creation of a 
spiritual universe, which is the goal of evolution, the per- 
son acquires a profound significance. Lesser creations of 
the physical order are to be considered subservient to the 
order of spiritual life in man. If we seek to know the 
meaning of the world, we must refer to man himself, man 
in his highest possibilities, as the explanation of exist- 
ence. This is quite the reverse of our accustomed tech- 
nique through which we attempt to explain man by ref- 
erence to his animal ancestry, his chemical constituents, 
his food supply, his environment, his nerve reactions. The 
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evaluation of man as a ninety-eight cent group of chem- 
icals, useful chiefly as fertilizer, seems somehow to come 
short of satisfying any but the most obdurate material- 
ists. We cannot learn what man is, nor find an adequate 
explanation of his existence by referring to his world, nor 
can we explain his world without referring to man. In 
the gambit of such reflections we discover new meaning 
in the prophetic insight into reality of the Seer as ex- 
pressed in the words of the Gospel of John: “Without 
Him was not anything made. All that was made was life 
in Him.” If we were to explore the meaning of the simp- 
lest work of man’s own creation we could not do it by 
the analysis of the substance with which he works but by 
consideration of the immature purposes within his mind. 
We cannot arrive at the meaning of the house by disclos- 
ing the chemical composition of the bricks, nor will we 
learn the more important and essential facts concerning 
it by casting up its cubical contents. Its truest meaning 
is written in terms of life, of intelligence, of love, of com- 
panionship, of human tragedy and fulfillment, not even 
leaving out the import of the babel of children’s voices in 
the dawn, all of which with many more facts, make it a 
shrine and sanctuary, for the mind that grasps the sig- 
nificant. 

If on the one hand the meaning of the world can be 
said to depend upon the way we look at it, if it is to be 
judged by our frame of reference, how much more as- 
sured is the truth, that the world of reality must be re- 
ferred to man himself as its true measure. 


The Differentiated Goal 


Somewhere Chestov has raised the question why the 
One, considered by the Absolutists to be so self-sufficient, 


esis 3, 4. See Moulton’s tr. Modern Reader’s Bible, or margin American Revised 
ersion. 
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so satisfied with self-contemplation, so independent of man 
and all his works, should split himself up into countless 
body-cells, and set them on a way of life, with, at least in 
man, so large a degree of contingency and independence. 
Why indeed! we may ask, were it not for the great gift 
of freedom; and the need that freedom, through diversity 
should become the climax of creativity.. Man’s deepest 
striving is never realized through the exercise of his lone- 
ly and unrelated will. He finds satisfaction and fulfill- 
ment only in and through others. In so far as the object- 
ive universe is concerned, the diviner attributes of God 
can find expression in this earthly order in no other way 
than by means of the spiritual achievements of man. This 
is the emphasis of countless texts in both Old and New 
Testaments, and is voiced by the seers and mystics of all 
religions. “The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 
“Ye are His witnesses.” Unity and even Oneness can 
never be achieved in undifferentiated isolation, because 
only the Oneness that comes by differentiation, partakes 
of freedom, of voluntary goodness, becomes a creative ex- 
perience, is spiritual in nature. Until the arrival of free 
spirits, willing goodness, codperating toward the high 
ends of creation, the world is without form and void, its 
meaningfulness does not appear, and darkness is on the 
face of the deep. True oneness is that which comes through 
pluralism, the unity of souls through love—diversity of 
gifts and unity of spirit. 

And is the end of all this differentiation to be simply 
a reabsorption into the One or the All? Is the little entity 
we call the self simply something to be swallowed up by 
death, or something to lose its identity in the scheme of 
things? There is no voice of nature nor of experience 
that bears out such a contention. There could not be, 
short of the negation and cancelling of the whole process 
of creation. The highest reality of my own personality 
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comes to me by reason of the experience of some other 
person or persons through which I reach my deepest ful- 
fillment. We can not assume the destruction of the evo- 
lutionary adventure according to which God creates other 
beings, so that through differentiating there may arise 
that higher oneness that comes by community alone. The 
unity at the end of the way is a unity of cooperation, not 
of absorption. Our wills shall still be ours, and infinitely 
more our wills if we have made them His. Only so shall 
we find ourselves. The greater our conformity to God’s 
will, the greater our self-realization as persons. The great- 
er our differentiation, the greater our unity with the 
Divine, because it is a unity achieved in freedom and 
not by compulsion. The greatness of democracy lies not 
in an exact likeness between all its citizens, but in the 
expression of their diversities toward a common end and 
weal. So even God’s world must become vastly more 
meaningful to him as these independent diversities mar- 
shal themselves into the service of his righteous will. 
Should God have made us altogether his own, without 
our voluntary participation, there had been neither free- 
dom, character, personality, nor spirituality. Voluntary 
acceptance of the Divine order is one of the highest cre- 
ative acts and one in which we are privileged participants. 


The Gift of Audacity 


In spite of our modern talk of progress, we are in many 
respects as frightened to move away from the unknown, 
as were the sailors of Columbus who visualized themselves 
as dropping off the rim of the earth, but life and the world 
have set a premium on audacity. Audacity, as someone 
has said, is moving forward without any assurance of 
success. If we are to consider God to be a person, we 
must also think of him as the most audacious of all per- 
sons. He has set out to reach a goal by means of free per- 
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sons who, in keeping with his own character and his moral 
aims, he cannot constrain, for freedom is of the very es- 
sence of morality. That would seem to be the supreme 
gamble. There is nothing about it of the cut and dried, 
but there is superlative faith. Nowhere does creation move 
toward the dead, the static, the impressionless, but to- 
ward diversity, new forms of life, new aspects of living. 
Why should it be assumed that diversity, growth, which 
is so characteristic of His creations, is not also character- 
istic of the Divine Personality? To the average person, 
set in his ways and hugging his comforts, his prejudices, 
his unlabored and easy opinions, audacity seems the ver- 
iest of sins, but is it? God seems to have put a premium 
on audacity, by making it the distinguishing character- 
istic of every genius, every outstanding philosopher, every 
great reformer, discoverer, martyr, or saint. According 
to (the greatness of) thy faith, be it unto thee! This was 
a counsel of audacity. Trust thyself O man and the little 
faith that is in thee! Move out to the frontiers of thy 
thought and love and thou shalt find God already there 
before thee! ‘Follow every road,” said Heraclitus, ‘and 
ye cannot come to the frontiers of the soul.” The highest, 
the bravest, the most audaciously right purpose there is 
in thee is in God also, and you can safely trust the best 
that you know! 

This is a far cry from the safe little isolationist world 
in which we have been content to live—a world properly 
ticketed, with stultified opinions dependent upon the rul- 
ing prejudices, ingrained habits, faulty philosophies, the 
ways and works of a world which in our time threatens 
suicide. If there is one truth, which more than another, 
shines clear, out of the murk of our day, it is the general 
bankruptcy of old ideas and attitudes. If there is one 
call more than another, which becomes increasingly man- 
datory, it is a call for a sublime audacity in the direction 
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of righteousness. 

The new world toward which we aspire, and for which 
anxious eyes trace the horizons of flame and destruction 
will come through the gift of a great audacity. It must 
be an audacity moved by an inner passion of faith, a 
faith in righteousness, in justice, in the intrinsic worth 
and capacity for holy response on the part of men of all 
races, tribes, and peoples. It must be essentially a faith 
in God, in man, and in one’s self. There has been more 
than enough audacity of the wrong sort—an audacity of 
egotism, of distrust of the common man, of disbelief in 
his intrinsic value, an audacity of hatred of man and of 
defiance of God. This must be more than matched by an 
audacity of righteousness. 


PROGRESS AS VALUE-DIRECTED SCIENCE 


By HERBERT L. SEARLES 

INCE the beginning of recorded history there has 

been a tendency for man to despise his own age, 

and to look backward to a Golden Age when life was abund- 
ant, unrestricted and happy. Mythology of different races 
bears witness to a widespread belief in a primitive para- 
dise from which man has fallen. The Greek poet Hesiod 
looked back to a golden race of mortals who lived like gods 
without sorrow of heart. The Hebrews believed that life 
began in a state of innocence in a garden of Eden. Later 
they reverted in song and story to the glorious days of the 
Davidic kingdom and took it as their pattern of the Mess- 
ianic age to come. In modern times Rousseau believed 
that the evils of mankind were due to the artificialities 
of civilization, and hence inferior to the primitive “state 
of nature.” In every generation the tendency appears as 
the old folks revert in fond memory to “the good old days.” 


Likewise there has been an equally strong tendency 
to look forward to a better day for all mankind, as wit- 
nessed by prophetic literatures, the history of ideal re- 
publics, kingdoms, and states, in every age. In the ancient 
world, the Hebrew Promised Land, the Messianic King- 
dom, Plato’s Ideal Republic, the Christian Kingdom of 
God; later Augustine’s City of God, and in more modern 
times has appeared an unbroken series of literary pro- 
ductions from More’s Utopia to The Dream of H. G. 
Wells. They have differed as to time, place, and means 
of realization. As to time, some have held out the hope 
that the great day would come immediately, and others 
have seen it as a far off event. As to place, some with 
faith in man have believed that it could be worked out 
on this earth, while others have despaired of this earth 
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and have built stately mansions in the skies. As to means, 
some have held that it must be by Divine fiat without 
the help of man; others, through a small group of the 
elect who would build the City of God within and live 
victoriously in the cities of men, while others of some- 
what more prosaic imagination, visualized the ideal state 
through the means of benevolent and honest government 
dedicated to the ends of human welfare. 

Running parallel with these popular hopes and fears, 
but of a more intellectual and philosophic cast, there de- 
veloped in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a very 
definite theory of progress. It arose partly out of the 
political struggles against oppression, partly out of a 
newly acquired historical sense, which believed it saw 
in history evidences that the present age was an advance 
over the past, and that this could be authenticated by an 
appeal to natural laws. At the highest peak of its en- 
thusiasm it declared the faith in the infinite perfectibil- 
ity of man. Later the theory of evolution was seized upon 
as evidence of the inevitability of an upward trend in the 
organic realm as well as in society conceived as an or- 
ganism. 

With the coming of the industrial revolution in the nine- 
teenth century, the rapid development of pure science, 
and the accompanying application of applied science and 
technology in the twentieth, to the transformation of the 
environment and the standard of living, a new impetus is 
given to the belief in progress. 

If we were to take a cross-section of popular opinion 
in America on the question as to whether Science, in the 
narrower sense of the physical sciences including applied 
science and technology, is likely to provide the means for 
the progressive development of civilization, or bring about 
its destruction, we would find, I think, many advocates 
of both extreme views. 
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Those who constitute the first group are the constitu- 
tionally optimistic, who take it for granted without ques- 
tion, largely because of the practical conveniences sci- 
ence provides in daily living, that Science is the new 
Messiah. Those in the second group would be the Institu- 
tionalists, who see in every advance of science a threat 
to old traditions, dogmas, mores and institutions, together 
with special privileges attached to these, which they have 
long identified with unquestioned truths and supreme 
values. Strangely enough, I think we would find the same 
extreme views if we took a cross-section of very intelli- 
gent opinion, but for quite different reasons. 

Many very intelligent men believe that science and 
scientific methods represent the highest achievement of 
man in the realm of the spirit, not because of its merely 
practical utility, but because through it he has emanci- 
pated himself from superstitions and fears, established 
the concept of a lawful universe, and the methods of ac- 
cepting the weight of evidence in confirmation of his 
hypotheses regardless of personal bias. 

On the other hand there are many intellectuals who 
deplore the exaggerated claims of science to the posses- 
sion of the only method of discovering truth, and criticize 
its methods as being abstract, impersonal and inapplica- 
ble to the study of man himself. Or they fear the results 
for civilization of the march of technology, and point to 
the culture lag between machines and power on the one 
hand, and our ability to intelligently and ethically con- 
trol them on the other. 


I. The Natural Sciences and Values 
Science is a human activity, a natural expression of 
man confronted with a complex and baffling environment, 
and possessed of curiosity and reason. The main areas 
of his environment which have engaged his scientific curi- 
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osity are those of physical nature, the society in which he 
lives, and his own human nature. 

Man’s intelligence so far has seemed best adapted to 
mastering the secrets of nature, since it is in the field 
of the natural sciences that he has made the most im- 
pressive advances. 

For the purpose of this paper we may divide the na- 
tural sciences into the pure sciences and the applied sci- 
ences. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
nearly all sciences have a pure and an applied aspect. 
Some sciences in each of these classes are called exact 
sciences in that their materials are homogeneous and yield 
to translation into pointer readings or mathematical sym- 
bols. Others are less exact since their materials are not 
homogeneous and their results must be stated in terms of 
probabilities. In the earliest stages of either they are 
often called descriptive sciences because they have not 
reached the point where their hypotheses are explanatory 
of the total body of facts. The goal of pure science is the 
verification of explanatory hypotheses and the establish- 
ment of truths which can be stated in terms of general 
laws regarded as laws of nature. In this respect pure 
science is abstract and impersonal and regards it as a 
virtue to be so. Having chosen this one greatest of all 
values, namely the discovery of truth about nature in 
terms of general law, it seeks to free itself from all lesser 
values such as might be dictated by institutional, nation- 
alistic, political or partisan interests. Since having won 
this freedom at great price, it does not wish to yield its 
autonomy and become again involved in lesser values 
which are always in danger of becoming static, and an 
easy prey to local and sectional interests. In all countries 
of the world which have been able in recent years to main- 
tain free institutions, the freedom of science has been 
guarded jealously, both by scientists themselves and by all 
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agencies which have any appreciation of its importance. 
The reason why free societies, which in the final analysis 
Support pure science, are willing to accept this value, and 
defend this liberty of research, is that society has placed 
its stamp of approval upon this value of truth as one of 
the highest in the modern hierarchy of values. The activ- 
ity of pure science in understanding nature is a good en- 
tirely apart from any practical application which might 
derive from it, and which is in need of no further justi- 
fication. 

There is of course another way of stating the prob- 
lem so that the understanding of our world will appear 
as the most practical concern of man. If we look upon 
ignorance as one of the most ancient and destructive ene- 
mies of mankind, any advances upon this foe will be re- 
garded as most practical to personal values and to the 
adjustment of man to his environment. 

From another viewpoint it is possible to argue that 
we already have enough knowledge to solve most of our 
problems and to put to flight the enemies of man such 
as ignorance, disease, poverty and insecurity, war, crime 
and selfishness, if we would. What we lack is the motiva- 
tion to do so, and this, science itself cannot give. Since 
we seem to be able to advance more rapidly in knowledge 
than in virtue, there seems to be no good reason for a 
moratorium on pure knowledge until we have improved 
our human moral nature. In the meantime we are in the 
midst of the strange paradox—that with every new area 
of physical nature conquered by knowledge, for every 
problem solved, new areas are thereby opened for investi- 
gation and new problems are presented for solution. While 
we may readily admit that these ancient enemies of man 
will not be put to flight by pure knoweldge alone, we may 
with equal assurance conclude that they will not be van- 
quished without knowledge. 
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In an intermediate position between the natural sci- 
ences, and the applied sciences, there is a group of life 
sciences which have to do with man’s own psychophysical 
organism as part of the physical universe, such as, biol- 
ogy, eugenics, genetics and medicine. They have arisen 
out of curiosity about the nature and origin of life, and 
to combat physical and mental disease and infirmities in 
his own person, and are justified and directed by the 
value of health and well-being, within the organism, in- 
telligent adjustment to other organisms, and between the 
organism and its environment. If life and health be re- 
garded as values no further justification is needed for 
these sciences. 

II. Applied Sciences and Values 

It is with respect to the applied sciences and tech- 
nology that the greatest controversy rages over value. The 
early pioneers of applied science visualized the conquest 
of nature for the welfare of man by the vanquishment of 
another of man’s ancient enemies in the form of poverty 
and insecurity. In times of peace society supports ap- 
plied science because it enjoys its benefits in the form of 
comforts and conveniences, and a high standard of liv- 
ing. The goals which guided applied science before the 
war were those of production for profit, in response to 
the demands of the public for conveniences, comforts and 
luxuries. Immediately the threat of national interest arose, 
the preservation of national existence became paramount 
and all applied science became dedicated to this supreme 
value. This ability to shift values is implied in the very 
concept of a free society, and will always be the case, since 
national existence, as long as we have nations, will con- 
tinue to be the supreme value. After the last war many 
writers pointed out that technology had put into the hands 
of political, economic, and nationalistic powers the means 
of exercising people’s collective passions which are nearly 
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always mainly bad. It was obvious that the next war 
would begin in destructiveness where the last one left off, 
and we have seen this come to pass. It now seems clear 
that if there is another war it will begin where this one 
leaves off. Thus we are confronted with a choice of values 
which cannot be sidestepped. How can we control this 
force which is threatening the destruction of civilization? 
Thus the question of means and ends within the area of 
applied science is raised. Applied science can and has to 
a large extent provided the means of solving many of our 
problems of production toward the ultimate conquest of 
poverty, but there is no motivation within science itself 
which is capable of providing the ends or goals or values 
toward which these means may be directed. This becomes 
possible only if man is recognized as more than a doer and 
a knower. He must be regarded as capable of moral and 
ethical ideals, of visualizing what should be and of sacri- 
ficing to bring it about. Applied science cannot escape 
the ethical implications of its technological productivity, 
whether for profit or for war. But where can responsibil- 
ity be placed? Only on society itself. The recognition of 
this responsibility may come about in ways far different 
from those we now visualize by scientific and philosoph- 
ical thinking. There is nothing inherently antagonistic 
to values in technology. It is only so when guided by mo- 
tives detrimental to one class as against another, one 
nation as against another, until the whole structure of 
civilization is jeopardized. If what under one set of cir- 
cumstances is conducive to the good, turns out under an- 
other set of conditions to threaten the destruction of all 
values, a revaluation of values may be forced upon us, and 
nationalism necessarily give way to internationalism. We 
may be shocked into it, we may be scared into it, we may 
be beaten into it by the unanswerable logic of world chaos. 

Thus we see that the problem of the wise direction of 
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applied science and its most notable product, the machine, 
is directly related to another set of problems which lie in 
the area of the human motives. As far as science is capa- 
ble of dealing with these motives they lie in the area of 
the social, mental, anthropological, and humanistic sci- 
ences. The problem of the right use of technology, the 
problem of poverty, war, crime, class conflicts, are prob- 
lems in human relationships, and will have to be faced 
together. 
Ill. The Social Sciences and Values 

In the light of what has been said regarding the cul- 
ture lag between means and ends and the application of 
science to such problems as poverty, war and crime, and 
other social maladjustments it is natural that there should 
come into being a group of sciences which should turn 
their attention upon the most vital spot in these problems, 
namely, the nature of human organization, and the human 
relations which easily get out of focus and are projected 
upon the scene as economic, social, racial and internation- 
al conflicts. 

The social sciences are the best examples of value-di- 
rected sciences in that they have arisen in direct response 
to practical social problems. In this respect they have 
from the very beginning been applied sciences. But like 
the older sciences they have been baffled by the complexity 
of their materials and hence have been conscious of the 
need of more knowledge of the principles and laws gov- 
erning society. As a result, although they are still young 
there is a great theoretical development in which the goal 
has been to discover the laws of social processes and social 
forces or social dynamics. Whether theoretical sociology, 
or social psychology, or a combination of both becomes the 
pure social science still remains to be seen. 

There are a number of ways in which the social sci- 
ences are in their very nature different from the physical 
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and natural sciences considered above. First, there is the 
complexity of their materials, which has involved the 
necessity of developing new methods adapted to those ma- 
terials. In the physical sciences the sequences and corre- 
lations in nature follow a causal series which permit of 
exact statement upon which predictions can be made re- 
garding the future, and which enable experiments to be 
repeated under reasonably controlled conditions. How- 
ever in the social and human sciences we are dealing with 
teleological causation where human motives operate and 
where the uncertainty of human choices tends to make 
exact experiments difficult or impossible, and hence the 
low predictive value of the results is obvious. 

Again in the social sciences the materials are those of 
human relations and human actions, and both are modi- 
fied and conditioned by the knowledge of what has been 
discovered about them. In other words, knowledge of what 
an experiment or a piece of investigation about man’s 
behaviour or actions reveal, will tend to change his be- 
haviour in the future so that the data for study is no 
longer the same. His object is a different object in the 
next study or experiment. 

Finally, since the social scientist is naturally more 
value-centered than fact-centered, he finds himself sub- 
ject to a criticism quite opposite to that which he may 
bring against his fellow scientist in the physical field. 
He may justly criticize the physical scientist, especially 
the pure scientist for being too abstract, too remote from 
practical human problems and concerns. The social Ssci- 
entist on the other hand finds it very difficult to abstract 
himself from social mores, institutions, and pressure 
groups, sufficiently to gain a vantage point from which 
to render an unbiased judgment as to what the impor- 
tant values are which should direct his research. In the 
last analysis he is in the position of the philosopher who 
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finds that his moral and ethical judgments are not veri- 
fiable in the strict scientific sense. They can however 
be supported by argument, believed in, and perhaps ulti- 
mately justified by the consequences, which is a prag- 
matic criterion and not a strictly scientific one. 

What informations, methods and techniques do the 
applied social scientists find available for either remote 
or direct influences upon society toward socially desir- 
able ends, which were not available before the advent of 
these sciences? In other words how do the social sciences 
function? In a democratically organized society we do 
not think of the social scientist as a super-engineer, or 
centralized government, directing the destinies and plan- 
ning the welfare of whole peoples. Rather we must think 
of him as one expert among many, of varying degrees of 
expertness, such as educators, authors, artists, statesmen, 
preachers, lawyers, and other professional groups dedi- 
cated to social advance. He can only trust that some- 
how in the process of their education they have become 
socially enlightened, and will continue to grow as they 
pursue their professions in social leadership. It will be 
his duty to see that they have the necessary information 
upon which to grow if they wish to frequent the public 
and university libraries. In a free society he will find 
a strong ally in the processes of democratic debate on 
social issues. He must become accustomed to group con- 
flict and discussion, whereby every cause must have its 
days in court. He must know the elementary facts of 
semantics and propaganda techniques, so that he may 
learn to discount slogans and emotionally weighted words, 
and combat bad propaganda with good. As long as social 
and political issues are not in the realm of demonstrable 
fact they will remain in the realm of partisan debate if 
they are to be democratically decided. No doubt some- 
thing can be done here if society so desires, to relieve the 
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most glaring defects and most undesirable features of 
political campaigns which have a demoralizing effect upon 
the untutored and the young. Would it not be possible 
to work out some system of assigning merits on the basis 
of six or seven important criteria, let us say for the se- 
lection of the President of the United States. Plato’s 
method of educating and selecting the governors is per- 
haps too ideal. A simplified form of the ancient Chinese 
method of civil service examinations could be included 
in the battery of tests. It is however, doubtful that a 
democratic people would forego the drama, the excite- 
ment, the appeal to the imagination, and the rather primi- 
tive but effective method of revealing the fundamental 
qualities of the characters of the candidates, which in- 
heres in our present methods. 

Perhaps the chief handicap which the social engineer 
will meet is that of institutionalism. Institutionalism 
may have a beneficial effect in preventing too rapid 
change, but unfortunately in fulfilling this function it 
constitutes the main source of culture-lag between dif- 
ferent aspects of culture. On the other hand, institutions, 
as distinct from institutionalism, such as _ schools, 
churches, labor organizations, the public forum, and law, 
will remain his chief hope for social change and social 
progress, if he can take advantage of the creative and 
progressive forces in them. 

IV. The Science of Man and Values 

Ever since Socrates turned his attention away from 
the traditional preoccupation of the Greek philosophers 
with cosmology, and admonished his contemporaries “know 
thyself,” western philosophy and science have recognized 
the wisdom of this insight, although they have not known 
how to develop a science of man. The perennial revival 
of humanism in every age both in literature and philoso- 
phy is a protest against the pre-occupation with the world 
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of things, and the neglect of man. There has been a per- 
sistent conviction that, in the words of Pope—‘The prop- 
er study of mankind is man.” 

While a Science of Man is still in the embryonic and 
dream stage, it has been seriously suggested by two great 
thinkers within the last decade, namely, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute, and Dr. William 
Stern, late of Duke University. Dr. Carrel holds that our 
ignorance of man is due partly to the abundance and con- 
fusion of our data, and a synthesis is needed. This syn- 
thetic function cannot be performed by any existing sci- 
ence, since the various aspects of man, atomic, molecular, 
organic, and conscious, each require and use a set of con- 
cepts peculiar to that level. In order to indicate briefly 
the possibility of overcoming this difficulty, I quote from 
his account of the qualifications suggested for the future 
scientists who might be capable of this synthesis of knowl- 
edge: “Can any individual, he says, ‘master anatomy, 
physiology, biological chemistry, psychology, metaphysics, 
pathology, medicine, and also have a thorough acquaint- 
ance with genetics, nutrition, pedagogy, esthetics, mor- 
als, religion, sociology, and economics. In about twenty- 
five years of uninterrupted study one could learn these 
sciences. Men who do so must live like monks of the great 
contemplative orders’’.’ 

The viewpoint of Dr. Stern takes its departure from 
philosophy and psychology rather than medicine. His 
view is similar in one respect, namely, that when man 
is treated by specialized sciences under his various as- 
pects such as the physical, mental, social and cultural, 
he is in each case treated as an abstraction, since each 
science has developed its own set of concepts and cate- 
gories for the handling of its abstracted data. We have 
therefore isolated what belongs together. But his view 


*Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown. P. 285. 
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differs in that he does not believe that a synthesis is what 
is necessary. He advocates an entirely new science which 
he has called Personalistics, which will transcend both 
analytical and synthetical methods. His reason for this 
view is that personality is unique, and a science of man 
must develop its own concepts and categories which are 
more basic than those of the physical, psychological or 
cultural. 

No attempt has been made in this area of the science 
of man to distinguish between pure science and the ap- 
plied sciences. Psychology in one of its many diverse 
branches has sought to discover the laws of the human 
mind and personality for their own sakes. But the many 
attractive possibilities of the application of psychology 
to useful activities in business, pedagogy, advertising, 
propaganda and entertainment, have tended to obscure 
the pure aspects of the subject, especially in the popular 
mind. 

The Science of Man as outlined by the two experts 
I have mentioned is conceived as a pure science dedi- 
cated to understanding. It could not help but become an 
applied science if it were so far advanced as to lay hold 
of the secrets of personal achievement, personal enrich- 
ment, personal dignity and worth, and the methods of 
achieving these greatest of all values. 

But finally it will be asked—is knowledge enough— 
and the answer will be the same. No! But again, we 
must insist that the highest personal values cannot be 
achieved without knowledge. Since persons are creators 
of values, and since values are the very stuff of all mo- 
tivation in science, in education, in social reform, and 
in what we have been pleased to call progress, an in- 
sight into the forces and laws of personality would seem 
to be the highest kind of knowledge. That much of such 
knowledge has been acquired and is now a part of the 
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record of the sciences which deal with separate aspects 
of persons may be assumed. The problem of recreating 
our common life through raising all values to the ethical 
and religious level is a problem in right motivation. But 
we need more knowledge about human nature and per- 
sonality in order to know how to motivate it to ethical 
and socially desirable ends, and we need more ethical and 
social insight to know what are the ends and values most 
worth seeking. 


WHAT WILL THE ANSWER BE? 


By JoHN RICHARD MorRELAND 
In arctic lands of glittering ice, 
And lands of tropic brilliancy, 
Strong youth must be the sacrifice 
And brave death’s kiss for you, for me. 


Today in fox-holes men stand by 
With aching wound, sun-blackened skin, 
While other men, at home, enjoy 
A wealth of coins they gather in. 


Must one man know the pangs of hell 
In crater hole, or crystal zone, 
Another, smile and find all well, 
Living for self and self alone? 


You—over there—with tank and gun, 
You—over here—with dancing feet; 
When this grim war is fought and won, 
What will be said when these men meet? 


What will be said when these men meet? 


IS SCIENCE EXPLANATORY ? 
CC By LouIs WILLIAM Norris 

CIENTIFIC EXPLANATION” is considered by 

many to be the magic key to every mystery. 
Nevertheless, a consideration of the claims made for science 
makes it pertinent to inquire whether by its own method 
science ever succeeds in explaining any phenomenon. Does 
science ever do more than describe the phenomena with 
which it is concerned? This is not the same question as 
whether those clearly recognized as scientists ever do more 
than describe phenomena, for the most eminent of them 
unquestionably do. But the real problem is whether a 
scientist, when he ceases to describe a phenomenon and 
begins to explain it, does not thereby cease to be a scientist 
and become a philosopher. 

Historically the various sciences emerged as the philo- 
sophical mood of wonder suggested hypotheses which could 
be verified or rejected by observation of specific facts in 
prescribed areas. The first task of the scientist was there- 
fore to describe phenomena or to collect evidence bearing 
on a philosophical explanation. Can the scientist today 
legitimately claim explanation of these phenomena also 
as a part of his function? 


1 

It must be admitted that an absolute distinction be- 
tween description and explanation, as between observation 
and interpretation, cannot be drawn. To agree that the 
description of anything requires some knowledge of it 
does not mean, however, that this identification is expla- 
nation. Some scientists, viz., realists, claim that descrip- 
tion calls attention to the more obvious properties and 
relations of events, and explanation indicates those which 
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are less obvious.’ If this were true, description and expla- 
nation would be continuous, differing only in the degrees 
of obviousness. Description, for example, would consist in 
the statistical evidence that apples always fall to the 
ground and not laterally along it or up in the air. Expla- 
nation, on the other hand, would consist of the less obvious 
fact that the apple falls to the earth because of the attrac- 
tion of the earth for it. But this is a very loose-jointed 
distinction since what is obvious to one person may not be 
to another. 


A really important distinction between description and 
explanation, however, consists in the different use made 
of symbols in the two cases.’ Symbols, such as words, let- 
ters, or signs, which refer to objects directly and which 
can be verified directly are used descriptively. If I say 
“this apple is red” I am using these words descriptively 
because it can be verified directly, i.e., without further 
symbols, whether the object before me is an apple and 
whether it is red. On the other hand, symbols which refer 
not to objects directly but to other symbols and which there- 
fore can be verified only indirectly constitute the realm of 
explanation. If I say “this apple is red because the mole- 
cules of its surface are in such motion as to reflect the light 
rays to my eye which I call red,” I am explaining its red- 
ness. Molecules are not directly verifiable and I am sup- 
posing them to account for what is directly verifiable. What- 
ever else it may be, description is at least a relation of a 
symbol to a clearly given event, and explanation is at least 
a relation between symbols.’ 


*A. C. Benjamin, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science, (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1937), p. 197. 

* Cf. Benjamin’s distinction. Ibid., 197-205. 

* Op. cit., 199. A. Wolf (Essentials of Scientific Method, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925, p. 120) agrees that if explanation is to be distinguished from de- 
scription the latter should be “confined to what is actually observed.” 
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II. 

To determine whether science is explanatory we must 
now consider the ways in which the scientist characterizes 
his field of activity. I take it that science may be consid- 
ered an accurate ,simple, and disinterested investigation 
of occurrences under given conditions.‘ That science is 
concerned with description is beyond dispute. And expla- 
nation is sometimes so narrowly defined, e.g., as the refer- 
ence of any item to purpose of final causes alone, that sci- 
ence would easily be excluded from it. But a more adequate 
notion of explanation will be introduced as these objectives 
of science are considered. 

In the first place, the scientist places a high premium 
on simplicity.” He eschews the logomachies of the “the- 
orist,” the uncertainties of the occult. He is content, as 
Thomas Huxley put it, with a “trained and organized com- 
mon sense.” His is the most simple and useful way of con- 
fronting the world. Though confusions arise and formule 
become multiplex, the goal sought is simplicity. He intones 
as his morning and evening prayer, Entia non sunt multi- 
plicanda praeter necessitatem. 


Now as the scientist moves toward the pole of logical 
simplicity he does not move toward a satisfactory expla- 
nation. The school of neo-realism in philosophy has shown 
how unsatisfactory is the ideal of logical simplicity in ex- 
planation. For them explanation consisted of reducing 
complexes to logical entities that were not further reduc- 
ible, e.g., identity, difference, seriality, and similar notions. 
These simples were symbols of symbols and hence would 
qualify as principles of explanation as pointed out above. 
But the neo-realists never succeeded in validating expla- 
‘J. Arthur Thomson (Introduction to Science, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1911, pp. 37, 35, 41, 56) maintained some time ago that science should be so defined 


and that this definition precluded explanation as a part of it. “It would be nearer the 
truth,” he said, “to say that science has explained nothing.” (Ibid., p. 41.) 


5 Cf, Albert G. Ramsperger, Philosophies of Science (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1942), 93-94. 
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nation in terms of simples. The concept of simplicity was 
conceived either as so qualityless as to be indistinguishable 
or so qualified as no longer to be simple. Furthermore, the 
properties unique with organic wholes never received an 
adequate interpretation through the ideal simplicity. They 
are found only in complexes and hence must be explained 
in complexes. To call them “a non-rational element in 
nature” as Spaulding did is to give up the ghost quite short 
of complete explanation. To seek logical simplicity as the 
goal of explanation is to make necessary even further ex- 
planation. 

If simplicity in a purely popular sense is held by the 
scientist as his ideal he falls even farther short of expla- 
nation. If he means that he is seeking a few simple rules 
to explain phenomena, the more simple the rule the less 
it explains. It might supply a principle for organizing the 
facts which the scientist is describing but this would not 
be explanation. If the rule were simple it would be cap- 
able of direct verification and, as pointed out above, this 
is the realm of description.” Even in the realm of descrip- 
tion the ideal of simplicity in this popular sense is often 
left behind. To describe the fact that the earth goes around 
the sun is scarcely a “simple” process to the man in the 
street. It certainly is far removed from common sense. If 
science sticks to the ideal of simplicity it is not explanatory. 

Of course, complexity as an end in itself cannot be 
considered a virtue. But as a necessity for explanation it 
offers a resting place for thought which gives a more in- 
telligent understanding of the universe than is possible 
with the simpler devices of description. No philosopher 
dare revel in complexity but he must have courage and 
vigor to penetrate the deep forest of relatedness sufficiently 


*Ushenko maintains that “every scientific definition” must use “only such explana- 
tions as can be tested by direct observation.” (The Theory of Logic, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1936, p. 142.) But few really useful definitions can be given 
apart from symbols of symbols. Such so-called “explanations” are more truly called 
descriptions. 
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to find meaning for the hungry facts described by science. 

In the second place, the scientist embraces the ideal of 
exactness or accuracy. A true scientist is imbued with 
what Huxley called “the fanaticism of accuracy.” Francis 
Bacon insisted that accurate observation of nature is the 
indispensable first step in science. But such accuracy and 
exactness is possible in science only as the scientist limits 
his field of inquiry. He is selective and concentrates upon 
only a small part of his environment, rigidly excluding all 
irrelevant factors. This means that science is abstract. It 
constitutes an inquiry “drawn apart from’’ all other in- 
quiries.. Thus the more minute the information derived, 
i.e., the more accurate and specific it is, the more abstract 
must be the science by which it is gained. 

To secure sufficient isolation for control of the factors 
studied in science assumptions must be made. For example, 
the physical sciences carry on their work by assuming that 
matter, energy, space, time, and order, have an unmis- 
takable meaning. Biology makes assumptions about such 
concepts as life, growth, evolution, heredity, and environ- 
ment. Other sciences make similar assumptions according 
to the character of the field in which they work. Common 
to all sciences, however, is the assumption of the trust- 
worthiness of the senses, memory, and reason. Unless these 
can be relied on no investigation of any kind would be 
possible. 

Since the accuracy of science depends on its abstract- 
ness and abstraction involves assumptions, true science 
cannot be explanatory. One of the chief functions of expla- 
nation is to show the relation of fact to assumptions, and 
the implication of assumptions for fact. If the scientist 
spent his time on these problems he would not be ac- 


7Cf. Wolf, op. cit., 36. 

® Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel discuss “The Abstract Nature of Scientific The- 
ories.” (An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1934, pp. 396-397.) 
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complishing the report of accurate fact. Moreover, inter- 
pretation of assumptions involves the use of symbols to 
interpret symbols and this process introduces a complexity 
which the scientist repudiates. He would be reversing the 
process of abstraction and seeking concreteness. But this 
means giving up the ideal of being exactly specific which 
he so greatly admires. Explanation involves the relating 
of symbols in systems, and this implies also transcending 
the abstractness of science. If the scientist sticks to de- 
scription he can be specific and accurate in a directly veri- 
fiable sense, but if he indulges in explanation the kind of 
specification and accuracy he must be content with is that 
of a concrete universal, a coherent system of reason. But 
this is an entirely different type of accuracy from that 
espoused by science. 

A third ideal in science is that of sequence.’ If the 
scientist can give an ordered account of sequences he be- 
lieves himself to have done honor to his profession. The 
proudest achievement of the scientist has been to offer us 
a law-abiding universe. A fossil is treated scientifically 
by locating it in a series and showing the conditions which 
precede and follow fossilization. An eclipse exemplifies the 
finesse with which sequences can be predicted and verified. 

It is clear that so long as the scientist is plotting se- 
quences he is describing facts which can be verified direct- 
ly. But when he is pointing out the antecedents of given 
events is he explaining those events? To tell how events 
succeed each other does not make plain why they do so, and 
I take it that a valid explanation would have to answer 
the latter question too.” Even before you could explain 
how “Vigoro” makes your grass grow you would have to 


ee ae Textbook of Logic (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1930), pp. 
* Brand Blanshard (The Nature of Thought, London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1939, II., pp. 27, 29, 32, 33) considers an answer to the question “why” the crux of 
explanation, Thomas R. Kelly (Explanation and Reality in the Philosophy of Emile 


Myerson, Princeton: The Princeton University Press, 1937, p. 18) advocates the 
same view. 
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have more evidence than that it did not grow before you 
put it on and that it did grow afterward. The chemicals 
in Vigoro and those in the soil join to create chemical con- 
ditions of growth in the grass. So far the scientist could 
point this out by description since these conditions could 
be directly verified. But when he comes to the problem of 
why these conditions react thus upon each’ other he must 
necessarily cease to describe. He is now dealing with sym- 
bols of symbols and hence, by definition, is in the realm of 
explanation. The fact that he has not truly accounted for 
the effect of Vigoro on your grass until he reaches the 
reason for one chemical’s affecting another in the way de- 
scribed, may be one more indication that science is not 
explanatory. An ordered account of succeeding events is 
not explanation of their succession. 

A fourth household god of the scientist is disinter- 
estedness. He asserts that he resolutely puts aside all 
predilections and is willing to look brute facts in the face. 
He is tough-minded and hard-headed. Personal wishes play 
no part in his findings. It is in order to free his investi- 
gation from prejudice and emotion that the scientist ab- 
stracts it from the realm of value. He can tell us that one 
picture is exactly three times as large as another or twice 
its weight but he cannot determine accurately that it is 
86%, nor indeed any other percent, as beautiful as another. 
Hence he tells us that beauty is outside the realm of science. 
It is too subjective, as are other values, to be reported 
scientifically. 

Now if science abstracts from value, and it should be 
noted that strictly speaking this is never actually and 
completely possible, it cannot be explanatory, but only 
descriptive. Explanation is undertaken in order to dis- 
cover the truth about anything, and truth is value. It is 
worth something to us and is recognized only because of 
that fact. As F.C. S. Schiller put it, “Our valuations... 
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pervade our whole experience and affect whatever... 
‘knowledge’ we consent to recognize.”” Ignorance and ir- 
rationality destroy truth, they are worth nothing to us. 
An explanation for any phenomenon is finally accepted on 
the ground of its value, whether that ground be Plato’s 
theory of aesthetic harmony, Bacon’s view of practical 
utility, or Hegel’s conception of non-contradiction. The 
meaning and value of anything are inextricably inter- 
woven. In proportion as the scientist disavows interest 
and value, does he move away from the province of ex- 
planation. 

Value experience cannot be directly verified but must 
always involve an operation of symbols with symbols. It 
is always a factor conditioning or attaching to a symbol 
for an experience of an external fact. Value is the satis- 
faction of a rational desire, and such satisfactions cannot 
be directly verified. A scientist can of course describe 
values if he chooses, but here, too, if he can be disinter- 
ested in them, as he claims, he does not explain them. 

From this survey of the ideals which science espouses, 
it appears that science is overwhelmingly descriptive and 
not explanatory. The more simple the scientist’s state- 
ments about facts the more clear it is that he is not explain- 
ing them. If science is to be exact it must be abstract and 
hence cannot also be explanatory. Science may give the 
law of sequence for phenomena but this, too, is not expla- 
nation. Finally, the disinterestedness of science confines 
it to the realm of description and prevents it from being 
explanatory. 

III. 

By this time, it will have become clear that explanation 
is outside the realm of science. It is, however, within the 
realm of philosophy. It is only in a very loose and popular 
sense that description can also be called explanation. 


“™ Humanism (London: Macmillan and Company, 1903), p. 10. 
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It is inevitable that philosophy shall indulge in some 
complexity. Plato considered the philosopher the synoptic 
man, and Aristotle taught that the whole was prior to the 
parts. To know the whole of things into which the parts 
fit is a philosophical question. That is why Hegel said, Das 
Wahre ist das Ganze, “the truth is the whole.” This is not 
to say that philosophy revels in prolixity and vagueness. 
But it is to say that “any fact,” in Whitehead’s phrase, 
“lays upon the rest of the universe the obligation to con- 
form to it.” This fact receives an adequate explanation 
only when viewed in relation to the rest of the universe.” 


It follows, too, that philosophy is concrete and not 
abstract. Wholes have qualities which parts have not and 
it is these peculiar qualities of wholes with which philoso- 
phy is concerned. A hand apart from the body is not a 
hand, as Aristotle said. The abstraction necessary in 
science for accuracy must be neutralized by the concrete- 
ness of philosophy. As one field of scientific concentration 
is related to another by philosophy the concreteness neces- 
sary for a satisfactory explanation is found.” 


Philosophy is interested also in what Aristotle called 
“final causes.”’ Mere sequence or succession of phenomena 
in a given case is not taken by philosophy as a complete 
account of causality. Succession leaves the permanence 
remaining in change uninterpreted. The cause of a change 
does not evaporate into effect, but it some way remains 
identical with itself. This condition of affairs is not ac- 
counted for by a purely descriptive statement that succes- 
sion occurs in causality. Philosophy tries to show that a 
purpose is served or that an ultimate factor is at work in 
causality and this is the explanation of it. 


2 C, Blanshard, of. cit., p. 26. 

13C, J. Ducasse argues that science has to do with “facts which are perceptually 
public.” His attempt to confine philosophy to “the facts ascertainable by introspec- 
tion” presupposes a subjectivism that is denied by his argument. (Philosophy and 
Natural Science,” Phil. Rev. 49 (1940), pp. 129, 130, 138. 
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The realm of value is a peculiar concern for philosophy. 
What may be the cosmic fortune of values must be pointed 
out by the philosopher. It is of first importance for man 
to know whether the things which he evaluates most highly 
are illusory. Do his aspirations or interests point toward 
realities or are they unfortunate whims that spring from 
clouded fancies? Explanations for things are concerned 
with their value and this is the realm of philosophy. 


Explanation is showing the importance of any empiri- 
cal fact in the concrete and systematic whole of experi- 
ence. This involves using symbols of symbols. The symbols 
of explanation occur in sense experience but are not re- 
ducible to it.“ The scientist rejects them but he cannot 
explain anything without them. 


“ As Bertrand Russell puts it, “Pure empiricism . . . is believed by no one.... We 
Ho sail rata . inference which are neither demonstrative nor derivable 
rom experience.” n Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, N : 
and Company, Inc. 1940, p. 383.) ‘ epee) tgs 7 SU 


THE ASCETIC TEMPER OF MODERN 
HUMANISM 


By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


HE retreat to tradition in current thought is ac- 

companied by a new asceticism which seeks to 
rescue the human heritage from the threat of contempo- 
rary social forces and philosophies that seem to degrade 
the human spirit. This concern to combat sub-human 
tendencies in modern life has led to extensive efforts 
among men of letters and social philosophers to formulate 
the distinctive meaning of the human way of life in contra- 
distinction to that which is less than human. With much 
that is said in behalf of the human spirit by contemporary 
humanists, no discriminating mind could find reason to 
quarrel. Such objection as one finds to their utterances is 
in what they deny rather than in what they affirm. For in 
their attempts to make us sensitive to the values and 
claim of the human spirit, they set man up as the supreme 
and sole embodiment of the values that are to be cher- 
ished, and thus are led to reject every idea or suggestion 
that would relate man to something other than himself 
or beyond the human order. 


E 

Against contemporary philosophies that seek to iden- 
tify man with the natural order, the literary humanists 
argue for a dualistic doctrine of man that will enable 
one, in his thinking, to keep “his ‘better self’ above his 
‘worser self’.” 

And how is one to keep his better self above his worse 
self? By the exercise of that ‘free will and purpose’ which 
the humanist believes are the “traits that distinguish 
humanity from nature.” 
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This thesis has been defended variously by Paul Elmer 
More, Norman Foerster, G. R. Elliott, Sherlock Bronson 
Cass, and other humanists. Perhaps the greatest pro- 
ponent of the humanistic doctrine of the will among 
modern writers was the late Irving Babbitt. Babbitt’s 
insistence upon the essential antagonism between man 
and nature is pointedly expressed in the following passage 
from his credo: 


One cannot insist too often that “the immortal 
essence presiding like a king over man’s appe- 
tites’” is transcendent — in other words, set above 
“nature,” not only in Rousseau’s sense, but also 
in the sense that is given to the term by the man 
of science. This higher will is felt in its relation 
to the impulses and expansive desires of the 
natural man as a will to refrain. .. . One must 
admit that genuine renunciation was none too 
common even in the ages of faith. As for the 
typical modern, he is not only infinitely removed 
from anything resembling renunciation, but is 
increasingly unable to accept the will to refrain 
or anything else on a basis of mere tradition and 
authority. Yet the failure to exercise the will to 
refrain in some form or degree means spiritual 
anarchy. A combination such as we are getting 
more and more at present of spiritual anarchy 
with an ever-increasing material efficiency — 
power without wisdom, as one is tempted to put 
it —is not likely to work either for the happi- 
ness of the individual or for the welfare of soci- 
ety. ... The humanist exercises the will to re- 
frain, but the end that he has in view is not the 
renunciation of the expansive desires but the 
subduing of them to the law of measure. The 
humanistic virtues — moderation, common sense, 
and common decency — though much more acces- 
sible than those of the saint, still go against the 
grain of the natural man — terribly against the 
grain, one is forced to conclude from a cool survey 
of the facts of history. .. . To have standards 
means practically to have some principle of unity 
with which to measure mere manifoldness and 
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change. There is a power in man, often termed 
imagination, that reaches out and seizes like- 
hesses and analogies and so tends to establish 
unity. The unity thus apprehended needs, how- 
ever, to be tested from the point of view of its 
reality by the analytical intellect —the power 
that discriminates — working not abstractly but 

on the actual data of experience. ... An inspection 

of all the facts of human experience, past and 

present, would seem to show that what unity a 

man may achieve either within himself or with 

his fellow men must be based primarily, not upon 

feeling, but upon an exercise of the higher will.’ 

One will detect in this insistent plea for the exercise 
of the higher will, Buddha’s gospel of disciplined living, 
for which Babbitt had a life-long attachment. Like the 
Buddha, Babbitt regarded this higher will as a super- 
natural (though not superhuman) force acting in man 
along with the body impulses. The goal of highest human 
striving, according to Babbitt, was to dissolve this dualism 
of the supernatural and natural in man’s nature through 
the exercise of the higher will over man’s natural tempera- 
ment and impulses.’ 

Thus Babbitt identified the natural man with the 
creature described by Buddha as being overladen with 
desires; and thus gave to the term naturalism essentially 
the meaning found in Rousseau’s doctrine. ! 

And this is the conception of the natural man that 
runs all through the writings of the literary humanists. 
They may differ from Babbitt in explaining the nature and 
source of the higher self; but on the natural self, they are 
agreed. It is the self swallowed up by desires or made 
victim of sub-human forces. 


II. 
Without meaning to suggest that their views were 


1From Living Philosophies. New York: Simon Schuster. 
*Paul Elmer More, On Being Human, p. 38. 
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alike (for at certain points they were clearly at variance)’, 
I find an orientation of thought similar to that of Babbitt 
in the humanism of the late Everett Dean Martin. Martin’s 
thought got its inspiration from the writings of the Greek 
humanists and the civilized Florentine Spirit of the Re- 
naissance. His most important statement of philosophy 
of life and culture has been given in his book, Civilizing 
Ourselves, which undertakes to define the path to intel- 
lectual maturity. This turn of humanism sought to carry 
the spirit of the Renaissance, unscathed by the rising winds 
of recent doctrine, into the modern world. It was humanism 
that was interested in the life of the mind, purged of the 
besetting influences of emotional feeling of whatever sort, 
and of irrational and sub-human elements; consequently 
it reflected strong antipathies toward any turn of thought 
seeking a wider context for human culture than culture 
itself, whether in the order of nature, in a supernatural 
order, or in an order of mass humanity. It was essentially 
the humanism of the rational, aristocratic spirit, with all 
the lure and charm of that outlook; yet with its limitations 
as well. 

The human mind, wrote Martin, has sought to solve 
the problem of man’s relation to the world of nature in 
one of three ways: It has 1) run away from the chal- 
lenge of nature; 2) run with it; or 8) undertaken to run 
it. The “first path of the spiritual life is that of renunci- 
ation of the world” in which “the world of spirit, of idea, 
of mind, is radically different from the world of matter. 
The second path along which men have sought the spiritual 
life is the very opposite of renunciation. .. . On this path 
of life Spirit and Nature are one. ... Nature is the mother 
of us all, to be natural is to be right.” This, Martin held, 
is the route of the Romanticist like Rousseau and his fol- 
"Martin repudiated Babbit’s emphasis upon the eoill. On the other hand, Martin’s 


commitment to reason as the guiding genius of the human venture i 
‘ J would ha - 
pressed Babbitt as superficial. thes 
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lowers. For Martin, the third path to the good life was 
the only acceptable one, that of “mental maturity,” which 
transforms both the raw materials of experience and the 
earlier infantile ideas of spirituality as one grows up, 
identifying the spiritual life with culture. “By spirit- 
uality,” he wrote in Civilizing Ourselves, 


I mean the genius of the race, the age-long mira- 
cle of men’s creation of beauty out of utility, 
meaning out of chaos, permanence in the midst 
of a world of flux. I mean all the sensitiveness to 
- qualities and differences, as well as the triumphs 
of reason in measuring and fabricating complex 
mathematical systems. I mean the fact that the 
animal man can look at the stars and measure 
their distances — this I mean even more than the 
mechanical systems his measurements have cre- 
ated. I mean the whole activity of humanity in 
its creation of any civilization or culture at all. 
... Spiritual life as I think of it includes all 
that the animal man has done to raise his exist- 
ence out of the mud, all his appreciations of excel- 
lence, all his knowledge accumulated through 
many centuries, all his dreams and his works, 
through which he has brought order out of the 
jungle. The term spirituality means precisely 
all that man has done to give human value to 
Nature and living. Spirit is here. It is our very 
human way of life, and thought, the more spirit- 
ual and glorification and humanization of the 
primal jungle. ... By spirituality I mean culture. 
... To distinguish between the good and the bad 
in culture, to find an intelligent basis for judg- 
ment of the values of civilization, is a task that 
has long been evaded by projecting the issue into 
other realms. ... This necessity of choosing be- 
tween the good and the bad, hitherto evaded by 
the older forms of faith, now becomes an un- 
avoidable responsibility when we see that the 
spiritual life is the same as culture. Faith now 
must be faith in the significance of human choice. 
... Belief in the spiritual life for modern men, 
therefore, should be a recognition of the elements 
that make a man a choosing being. These ele- 
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ments are: 1, original dealing with reality, or 
ability to face fact; 2, the law of measure — that 
is, “Man the measure of all things”; and 3, the 
critical discrimination of human excellence. If 
human beings can do these three things, we have 
a faith in our judgments and a basis for spiritual 
livings. 

The force of these two mature, civilized philosophies 
cannot fail to appeal to the man of fine sensibilities. They 
express within humanistic bounds the urgent note of dis- 
cipline advanced by the traditional religions and in addi- 
tion carry into current culture the fine virtues of the 
ancient humanistic tradition: restraint, measure, and 
balance. I have rarely heard these men speak or read their 
writings without experiencing an agreeable cultural cleans- 
ing. Yet all the time they were speaking, I had a deeper 
sense of discontent, rising out of the disturbed feeling that 
rash injustice was being done through an oversimplified 
analysis of culture and of cultural values. These con- 
temporary forms of humanism, evidenced in the writings 
of Babbitt and Martin, may be said to be our current 
expression of asceticism. As such, to be sure, they give 
acidic refinement to much of the suds and soapy water 
that washes over us these days. In referring to their 
thought as asceticism, I mean to call attention to their 
withdrawal from the organic depths of human nature, 
draining off such elements as mind or will as the essence 
of the human spirit. These elements are qualities of 
human expression within a larger organization of human 
nature. To deal with man as if mind and moral will were 
his only important human faculties, and as if these spirit- 
elements hovered over natural man as alien emissaries, 
is to subject him to a kind of denaturing which leaves him 
a phantom of his real self. It results in a sublimation or 
expulsion of much that is essential to his creative side. 
I know of no better way to focus the defects of these 
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contemporary expressions of humanism than to say that 
the thought of Martin and Babbitt insulated itself from 
the interchange of insights concerning human nature 
coming from the biological and social sciences. Martin 
was attentive to problems of social psychology, but his 
interest here was weighted on the side of the critical rather 
than the constructive use of psychological insights.‘ His 
explorations in social psychology, in fact, were further 
avenues of attack upon the Rousseauan doctrine of natural 
man. There is an emerging wealth of biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological data, interpreting man and society 
as a creature of the natural order, which must be taken 
into account before an adequate philosophy of human 
nature can be formulated. Such indispensable researches 
into the social nature of the self as have been recorded, 
for example, in George H. Mead’s Mind, Self and Society, 
to mention the most basic study of recent times, cannot be 
ignored if our human plight as well as our human possi- 
bilities are to be understood and evaluated. To confuse 
this natural orientation of man with the romantic natur- 
alism of Rousseau, or to regard it simply as a modern 
version of that doctrine, is to fail to recognize the distinctive 
advances in the technical sciences of the past fifty years 
toward understanding the nature of man. 


III. 

Thirty years ago, Irving Babbitt, in defining human- 
ism, pointed out that its most distinctive element was the 
doctrine of measure; and suggested that any point of view 
that tended toward excesses could not be considered to be 
in the spirit of humanism.’ I have wondered, on reading 
contemporary writers who claim to be in the tradition of 
humanism, whether this cardinal doctrine has not been 
completely lost sight of. The concern to counter the influ- 


“Cf. his Behavior of Crowds, and The Mystery of Religion. 
5 Literature and the American College. 
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ence of the physical sciences which Babbitt, in this same 
essay, gave voice to some years ago, has today become a 
dogma that would seem to eschew science altogether as 
having no real significance for the human quest. It is this 
disdain for all expressions of naturalism that impresses 
me as an excess in modern humanism. 

Martin dismissed the emphasis upon nature in modern 
thought psychologically as a new form of infantilism.’ 
As a philosophy, he believed, naturalism was led to exalt 
mechanism above spirit. And since in its social philosophy 
the concern for humanity loomed larger than the interest 
in man as an individual, naturalism, he asserted, leads to 
a romantic idealization of the masses and to the champion- 
ing of their cause in society. Thus, according to his analy- 
sis, the attempt to return to nature gave rise to material- 
ism in philosophy, to behaviorism in psychology, to tenden- 
cies toward communism in social philosophy, and, where 
it gave literary or esthetic expression to worship, it re- 
vived infantilism in religious dress. 

Certainly Martin’s claim that naturalism inevitably 
issued in mechanism, behaviorism, and the idealization 
of mass society carries the note of a doctrinaire dismissal 
of more discriminating naturalistic thought, issuing from 
many quarters in philosophy and the social sciences. Mar- 
tin’s basis for his analysis doubtless rested upon obser- 
vations of developments of nineteenth century naturalism 
and subsequent turns of thought in the recent social organ- 
ization of Soviet Russia, resulting from the impact of 
western naturalism. The roots of the Soviet world-view, 
to be sure, are traceable to western romanticist and natur- 


°I was a neighbor of Everett Dean Martin during his last years in Claremont. Many 
a late afternoon, standing upon my lawn or upon his, we “talked philosophy” together 
until sundown. On one memorable afternoon we discussed this very paper. We knew 
we disagreed philosophically; and we knew, too, that we were not apt to remove 
those differences just talking about them. Yet Mr. Martin was the kind of person 
with whom you could differ frankly without feeling the slightest breach of friend- 
ship. For next to searching out ideas, he loved to argue about them. Somehow I feel 


he would not object to having these critical footnotes to his philosophy appear in 
print. — B.E.M. 
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alistic influences. “Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century,” writes Matthew Spinka in The Church and the 
Russian Revolution, “educated Russia became thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit and opinions of Voltaire, Diderot, 
and Rousseau, and later with the German idealistic phi- 
losophy, especially that of Schelling, Hegel, and Feuerbach, 
as well as with the materialism of Vogt, the positivism 
of Comte, and the evolutionary agnosticism of Spencer.” 
Later the Westernist progressive party, coming under the 
influence of Marx and Engels, developed the more radical 
wing that was to promote the anti-religious outlook of 
contemporary Sovietism. That western naturalism, trans- 
planted to Russian soil, should take such a drastic turn, 
is a commentary, more upon the condition of thought and 
culture in Russia, than upon the necessary implications 
of naturalistic thought. “The educated nineteenth cen- 
tury Russia,” writes Spinka, “was obliged to face the 
problems which the philosophy and science of the day had 
raised. Having no native, ripe culture of their own, the 
Russians were ill prepared to assimilate the conclusions 
which elsewhere were the fruit of an indigenous slow- 
maturing cultural process. Therefore the results of at- 
tempting to do so were often startlingly violent and vio- 
lently startling.” 

The impact of these same European influences upon 
the American mind took no such radical turn. Deism 
had shaped the political institutions of this country as 
early as the eighteenth century. Thus when romanticism 
and late nineteenth century materialism reached these 
shores, no violent repercussions resulted. For the way 
had been paved through Deism for democratic institutions, 
the separation of church and state, and a prevailing senti- 
ment for social experimentalism. Meanwhile, advances 
in the basic concepts of the physical sciences, especially 
in physics, and the shift from the mathematical to the 
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psychological and biological perspective in philosophy were 
to carry naturalism beyond the materialism of Spencer 
and other nineteenth century naturalists, introducing an 
empirical point of view in American thought which was 
to become less and less hostile to humanistic and spirit- 
ual interests. For a half century, now American think- 
ing, along with French and British empiricism, has been 
developing a new naturalism that reverses both the temper 
and the method of nineteenth century materialism, there- 
by making it, not merely more congenial to a spiritual 
outlook, but aggressively constructive of a world-view, 
giving primacy to things of the spirit, yet without doing 
violence to the total nature of natural man. 

When Mr. Martin asserted, therefore, that naturalism 
must inevitably issue in mechanism, behaviorism, and the 
idealization of mass society, he was overlooking this im- 
portant development in naturalistic thought in France, 
England, and America since 1900, which has become in- 
creasingly discriminating and balanced in point of view, 
both metaphysically and in matters of social philosophy. 
Here naturalism has gone beyond mechanism, behavior- 
ism, and a radical proletarianism, to construct a compre- 
hensive view of man and his world that is inclusive of 
the spiritual reach of the human spirit and of the total 
sphere of human culture. 

If romantic naturalism has been inclined toward 
idealizing the masses, it does not follow that naturalism 
in whatever form is inevitably given to this excess. Marx- 
ism, to be sure, is the social counterpart of the historical 
form of materialistic naturalism. But just as materialism 
is being displaced today by more discriminating theories 
of the relation between physical and psychical phenomena 
in organic structures, so the communal emphasis, as set 
forth in Marxist writings, is being subjected to critical 
re-interpretation. Some of the most ardent proponents 
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of contemporary naturalism in philosophy have all along 
been stubbornly resistant to the social philosophy of com- 
munism. In its place are developing theories of value that 
stress a measured mutuality as a corrective of both the 
atomistic individualism of capitalistic culture, and the 
mass-absorption of the individual, common in totalitarian 
societies. This trend is in accord with sound thinking 
upon the nature of the self and society. All that we can 
learn from the study of the self makes clear that we can 
no longer deal with personalities as if they were individ- 
uals merely. The cause of individualism in this isolationist 
sense is a lost cause. But this does not mean that com- 
munalism in the form of communism is the only future 
alternative. The problem that is uppermost in the field 
of social philosophy and all related areas of thought is 
to find that resolution of the tension between the indi- 
vidual and the mass, between man and his social world, 
that will realistically confront the social orientation of the 
individual with a view to discovering the possibilities 
of individual fulfillment through a sound and flexible 
correlation of the social forces upon which such fulfill- 
ment depends. 

Ultimately these several steps, enlarging the scope of 
human participation in the social environment and in the 
universe lead back to the psychological consideration of 
the projection of the individual. Does spiritual maturity 
consist in achieving an isolation of the human personality, 
or does it imply attaining the kind of outreach and ex- 
pansive relation with the social reality that makes for 
maximum fulfillment of the life-process? To put the mat- 
ter frankly, is the outreach toward sustaining forces be- 
yond the self simply infantilism, or the normal route to 
fulfillment in healthy personalities, begun in infancy, but 
continuing throughout the maturing stages of life, where 
the religious relation or attachment to life is unimpaired? 
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If, upon sound scientific inquiry, it becomes clear that 
human life on this planet is dependent upon an order 
of existence over which human beings can have little or 
no control, then the view that man may act independently 
of nature is a perilous illusion. The route to maturity 
would then seem to be in the direction of understanding 
all one can about the operations of that creative order 
upon which life depends, and of coming to terms with 
its demands in fulfilling ways. How far the physical and 
the social sciences may yet go in extending man’s sense 
of at-homeness in this natural environment, we may not 
speculate upon freely. But the realization that every single 
human life is a miniature planet, moving in its own orbit 
in relation to a vast galaxy of organic life, cannot fail 
to impress one with the importance of relationship in the 
pursuit of life’s ends. We are related to this environing 
earth-life. How far, and in what intricate ways? — we 
can only partially say. If in certain obvious respects we 
can best fulfill our ends by controlling the forces of nature 
and triumphing over its ways, we must, in certain other 
respects (not quite so obvious) come to terms with that 
order of existence in nature which makes for fulfillment 
when we adjust to its demands, and which brings defeat 
to our purposes when we ignore its operations and basic 
ways. 

Clearly, then, this simple view of man against nature 
or above nature is not discriminating enough to take ac- 
count of the life-giving relationship which human organ- 
isms actually bear to this vast exterior. Nature, in the 
ambiguous sense in which the poets and the romanticist 
thinkers have thought of it, may not define the objective 
environment with which man must be concerned. But the 
most elemental study of the physical and the psychological 
sciences will reveal operational forces within this natural 
order that define a more-than-human working with which 
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man must come to terms. That we know no more than 
we do about its working, is due to man’s readiness through- 
out the centuries to fashion myths about its phenomena, 
and to take flight in thought from its world of meaning 
and value. Even with our scientific method and knowl- 
edge we continue to create illusions and myths. But given 
these more reliable instruments of inquiry, there is greater 
chance that our insight into this order of reality that in- 
volves us so intimately and shapes us in silent ways, may 
increase and become more significant in meaning. And 
with this growth of understanding of our relation to the 
wider world of life, may come more mature methods of 
relating ourselves effectually to its processes. However 
far we may develop these techniques of adjustment, the 
awareness of our kinship with these primal depths of 
reality cannot fail to evoke the creature response in us, 
issuing in appreciation and the praise of life. 

The rational and moral asceticism, so articulate among 
many of our most enlightened and sensitive thinkers today, 
clearly suggests that modern man is still a stranger in 
the world that gives him life. He still carries the complex 
of being a fugitive from earth, intent upon disembodying 
his earth-moored soul. Life and culture will never attain 
the full measure of the human spirit until this rebellious- 
ness in man subsides. Man, to become wholly man, in the 
sense of attaining the fullness of his possibilities as crea- 
ture, must first become at home in the universe. His 
humanism will then be broader than his species. It will 
cease being arrogant and defiant of nature, and become 
inclusive of all that is noble and ennobling in the vast 
order of nature which is his planetary home. 


WHAT IS IT TO PHILOSOPHIZE ? 


By ARTHUR LAPAN 
: ‘ E cannot discover the answer to the question: 
“What is Philosophy?” by merely examining 


those systematic bodies of thought called philosophies. Us- 
ually, however, this is precisely how we do attempt to 
answer the question. We go to the historical systems, study 
them, and come out with an answer. Then we are likely 
to break philosophy up into types and say there are materi- 
alist philosophies, idealist, realist, pragmatist, positivist 
and intuitionist. Since such departmentalizations, how- 
ever, do not constitute an answer to the question posed (an 
enumeration of types not constituting a definition) we 
burrow further into our “systems,” turn them inside out, 
with the hope of getting their authoritative answer. Here 
our trouble really begins. The systems do not provide us 
with one answer, they provide us with many. For example, 
Plato defines philosophy as the love of wisdom. That seems 
a fair enough definition, and a very human one, until we 
begin to read what some other philosophers have to say 
about it. The logical positivists for instance say that propo- 
sitions about wisdom are, literally speaking, nonsense, since 
such propositions can neither be confirmed nor discredited. 
Other examples of disagreement are not wanting. For 
Aristotle philosophy is an inquiry into first principles; for 
John Dewey it is cultural criticism; for Hegel an explor- 
ation of the Absolute; and for the Marxists it is class 
struggle. 

To approach the question: “What is Philosophy?” 
through an examination of the systems of philosophy is, 
therefore, to get locked in a blind alley. The reason is that 
philosophical systems are, after all, the skull and bones of 
philosophy, not its life. Systems are end-products, dead, 
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done-for, nailed, finished. They are the conclusions of a 
process, and when we pay exclusive attention to the con- 
clusions we are apt to forget the process of which they are 
an outgrowth. If, then, we turn our attention from the 
end-product to the process, our question changes from 
“What is Philosophy?” to “What is it to, Philosophize?” 
What precisely distinguishes the activity of men like Plato 
and Spinoza from that of other men? The moment this sort 
of question is asked, answers which are definitely enlighten- 
ing discover themselves. 

The first thing that distinguishes philosophers is that 
they do not know all the answers in the beginning. Their 
philosophies are born in perplexity however they may end 
in conviction or even in dogmatism. It is only when we 
interpret philosophy through systems already complete that 
this original element of the problematic is forgotten. By 
looking at the end-product we miss the process of its cre- 
ation and, what is more important, we overlook what set 
that process into motion. Philosophers do not will to phi- 
losophize, they have to, and they have to because they are 
so obsessed by perplexities that they cannot rest until they 
have thought their way clear of them. 

These perplexities are usually the result of some conflict 
of which the philosopher has become aware. The conflict 
may be due to a recognized discrepancy between old modes 
of thought and new ones, as when orthodox religious opin- 
ions seem threatened by the findings of science; or it may 
simply be the result of the ordinary experiences of life 
playing fast and loose with ideas we have always taken for 
granted. In any case these conflicts are not of the philoso- 
pher’s own creating. They are pre-philosophical in the sense 
that it is the conditions of life which have thrown them up. 

Their mere occurrence, however, does not make philoso- 
phy. The conflicts must cease being emotional disturbances 
and become intellectual questions. Personal and cultural 
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conflicts give rise to philosophizing only when men begin 
to reflect upon them. For example, when the methods and 
conclusions of modern science came into conflict with the 
inherited religious and moral beliefs of the West, the con- 
flict thus precipitated was not sufficient by itself to generate 
modern philosophy. There were many different types of 
response made by different kinds of people. The essentially 
philosophic response was to ask questions. What is the 
nature of science? What implications does the so-called 
“scientific” interpretation of the world involve? What 
problems does it raise? The philosopher, in other words, 
interrogated his beliefs and his interrogation consisted, 
first, in an exploration of their meaning, their presuppo- 
sitions and their consequences; second, in a consideration 
of their rationality, and lastly, in a determination of their 
adequacy: do they take into account all the relevant facts? 

If we are to understand the nature of philosophizing 
we must understand what is implied by men’s asking ques- 
tions of this sort. The fact implies, to begin with, that 
philosophizing is not simply a clay-like result of cultural 
forces. A philosophic question asks about the meaning, 
consequences and presuppositions of our beliefs. Asking it 
thereby makes us self-conscious of our beliefs and, in so 
doing, sets us at a distance from them. The questions also 
involve a doubt of their adequacy and rationality. Hence 
in asking them we have already become critical of our 
convictions, and ready, if argument requires it, to relin- 
quish them. How then can philosophizing be called the 
passive product of socially held beliefs? 

But if philosophy is not a mere by-product of the social 
mind, what is it determined by? In saying that the process 
of philosophizing is the process of reflection we have given 
the answer. To ask a question about the adequacy or intelli- 
gibility of a belief is to accept a commitment, the commit- 
ment to abide by evidence and be bound by logic. Philoso- 
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phers differ in their conclusions as they differ in their prob- 
lems and premises but there is no difference between them 
over what must decide their conclusions. When asked to 
justify their conclusions they all say: “This is the evidence, 
and since that is so, this follows.”’ In their method of think- 
ing they hold fast to a common standard. 

Recognition that philosophizing is subject to a common 
standard of reason enables us to dispose of another idol, 
that philosophizing is a product of particular times and 
circumstances, changing with every shift in opinion, every 
alteration in policy, every modification of production. It 
would have it that the method of Aristotle was different 
from the method of Bergson. We may, however, ask: Did 
not Aristotle offer evidence for his conclusions and did he 
not regard his conclusions as coerced by his evidence? And 
when John Dewey criticizes Aristotle, or Bergson, or Spi- 
noza, does he not employ precisely the same canons of infer- 
ence, and appeal to that same standard of inference which 
they claim gives validity to their conclusions? Is it custom 
to which he or they appeal, or interest, or emotional biases? 
And are they not all, as it were, speaking to each other, 
reaching across the centuries and saying: It is for this 
reason that we disagree. If this be so, there is that in phi- 
losophizing which is not merely particular and transitory. 
The rules are universal however much the conclusions may 
alter. 

We have emphasized the rules to which philosophic ques- 
tions commit us. It is also necessary to emphasize the things 
to which we are not committed when we philosophize. In 
the same moment that these rules bind and hold us fast 
they also unbind us. When a man starts to philosophize he 
has embarked upon an open career. Forsaking the shelter 
of familiar beliefs and social acceptances he has stepped 
into that which is unfamiliar, armed only with this, his 
resolution to be guided by what the evidence teaches and 
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the argument compels. He has turned his back upon the 
past and the present and in so doing has made himself a 
free man, for in assuming the risks of intellectual enter- 
prise he has made himself independent of tradition, author- 
ity and coercion. 

He has thus reached toward individuality. Where opin- 
ions are mere reflections of the social mind, waxen images 
of a common stamp, intellects are intellects in only a Pick- 
wickian sense. They have beliefs but they do not do the 
work of minds, — appraisal, argument, verification. When 
the philosopher starts to examine these socially held beliefs, 
however, to explore and to criticize them, he becomes a 
genuine mind and has entered on the road of intellectual 
self-determination. To this extent he is an individual. 

He has also become creative. To ask questions, enter- 
tain doubts, engage in criticism, is to open the door to what 
is new and unsuspected. Novel insights may appear which 
crack wide open the old encrusted frameworks of thought 
and declare a new heaven and a new earth. Philosophizing 
is an intellectual budding and putting forth of new roots, 
a process of alteration and molting; and, like everything 
that grows, it is pliant and adaptable. Your true philoso- 
pher is always willing to alter his conclusions, and like as 
not he is in the act of doing so. As a result his ideas are 
never quite finished. There is always a fringe of unclear- 
ness about them and problems left over. 

If, then, we are to answer the question: “What is Phi- 
losophy?” we have our answer in the traits we have out- 
lined. Philosophy is to be defined as an activity; it is phi- 
losophizing; and when we ask what kind of activity it is, 
we find that it is a seeking, on the basis of argument and 
evidence, to answer questions about the meaning, compati- 
bility and adequacy of our beliefs, those beliefs telling of 
man’s nature, his world and his salvation. It is a rational 
activity and its controls are those of reason. Being a seek- 
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ing, it is marked by hesitation, indeterminacy with regard 
to conclusions, pliability with regard to evidence, and an 
ever-readiness to modify ideas when necessary. It is pro- 
ductive of novelty, sometimes creative and always dynamic. 
As for the individual who engages in it, it signifies intel- 
lectual growth, greater self-determination and heightened 
individuality. It frees him from the shackles of dogmatic 
conventions, makes him conscious of his beliefs and critical 
of his assumptions. 

It performs the same function for society. Doctrines 
concerning man, the good, and the world with which the 
individual philosopher deals are historical in origin and 
constitute the centers around which his inquiry is organ- 
ized. These doctrines his philosophy makes explicit. The 
dissemination of what he finds serves to transmit his own 
self-consciousness to his contemporaries, just as a work of 
art transmits to the beholder the esthetic vision of the 
artist. By thus exhibiting what the ruling ideas of a civil- 
ization mean, the philosopher provides the avenue through 
which a civilization becomes aware of itself. Philosophy is 
civilization become self-conscious. So, too, it is the critic 
of civilization, for it may display that ideas commonly held 
imply conclusions which end in contradiction or in patent 
violation of the facts. Then the theories held by the indi- 
vidual or group are slowly altered and with them the con- 
duct sprung from such theories. 

When we have been speaking here of philosophy, it has 
been, of course, of genuine philosophy. There is, however, 
another type of activity which sports the same front, pre- 
sents argument and evidence and conclusions, and yet is not 
the same in method, spirit or approach. Such “philoso- 
phies” begin with their conclusions and then find reasons 
to bolster them. They may justly be called pseudo-philoso- 
phies. 

What, precisely, characterizes pseudo-philosophy? It 
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has many marks but its most signal trait is that its con- 
clusions are fixed, its principles hardened, its formulas 
canonized. It does not look to its presuppositions and ask 
what these are and if they are adequate, or to commitments, 
and ask if they are rational. Instead it holds fast to both 
presuppositions and commitments alike, and pursues its 
way in a welter of dogmatism, closed mindedness and illib- 
erality. As a result, when events or evidence or argument 
arise which challenge the basic principles upon which the 
system rests, pseudo-philosophy does not accommodate it- 
self to these. The facts must be accommodated to it, tor- 
tured, interpreted into meaningless or even completely dis- 
regarded, so long as the privileged dogmas remain unchal- 
lenged. The pseudo-philosopher accepts his axioms as 
sacred and this tells precisely what is behind pseudo-phi- 
losophy and why the pseudo-philosopher abandons the stan- 
dards of true philosophizing. 

Pseudo-philosophy rests upon the will to believe. The 
doctrine in question is not held because of reason but 
because it satisfies some emotional need of the devotee. 
Perhaps he finds in it a justification for doing what he 
wants to do anyway. Perhaps it gives expression to his 
hatred. Perhaps it beguiled his insecurity or provides a 
solace for his sense of inferiority. Whatever the emotion 
satisfied, the need of the devotee is so great that he has 
to believe. Doubt hurts him too much. Emotionally speak- 
ing it is impossible for him to adopt the impartial attitude 
of philosophizing. 

Now when a group or an individual has gotten hold of a 
body of philosophical doctrine which is emotionally neces- 
sary to them, they regard it as final and authoritative. 
That doctrine then from having been an hypothesis tenta- 
tively held is transformed into a fixed vehicle of salvation. 
It becomes a sacred tradition, sanctifying all those who 
believe on it and casting all others into the outer darkness. 
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Like every sacred tradition, it has its founders, its apostles, 
its sects and its heresies. The doctrines of its founder are 
canonized, its text handed down from generation to gener- 
ation as a criterion against which belief can be measured. 
Quarrels then arise among the followers, not quarrels con- 
cerning the truth of the original doctrines, but quarrels 
concerning the interpretation of them. 

All of which is very zealous but it is not philosophy. It 
is not philosophy because the procedure involved is not the 
procedure of philosophizing. Although the work of philo- 
sophic conversion is carried on in the name of a system 
there is neither an exploration of consequences, criticism 
of first principles, adaptation to evidence or the emergence 
of novelty. Instead, the believer begins with conclusions 
made for him, eschews questions, tends to fixity, is hostile 
to challenging evidence and becomes authoritative when- 
ever the conditions of society allow. It is orthodoxy with or 
without God, for although the external form is philosophy’s 
form, the method is the method of dogmatic orthodoxy. 

When pseudo-philosophy is in control, the conditions for 
genuine philosophy are wiped out. After all, the object of 
conflict is victory; and for victory, iron-clad discipline is 
necessary and a constant undermining of any point of view 
that may be different from the orthodox. For such disci- 
pline absolute conformity is required and conformity knows 
neither doubt, freedom of inquiry, nor criticism. It is closed 
to the claims of anything outside itself. One cannot, in con- 
flict, afford to take account of the evidence of those who 
disagree, or seriously consider their arguments, since one’s 
whole effort is to make oneself prevail and, where neces- 
sary, destroy what is contrary. The very conditions of 
philosophizing are thus eliminated since any genuine ques- 
tions cease to exist. Slogans, not hypotheses, prevail. De- 
votion to the canons of philosophic inquiry becomes atro- 
phied, if they are not wholly destroyed by persecution, and 
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the impersonal processes of reflection are debased to a 
matter of propagandistic devices. 

We can see from these very characteristics of pseudo- 
philosophy wherein the merit of genuine philosophizing 
consists. These merits reduce essentially to two. The first 
is the impersonality of the philosophic enterprise; the sec- 
ond, its long-run value for the successful conduct of life. 

The impersonality of philosophizing flows from the phi- 
losopher’s submission to the canons of inference and evi- 
dence. In so doing, he has turned away from private inter- 
ests, passions and dogmatisms, and has stepped into a realm 
where passion is transmuted and all pettiness and self- 
imprisonment are purged away. This impersonal attitude 
is found in many fields: in the soul’s longing for God, in the 
contemplation of beauty, in the true love of our neighbor, 
in intoxication with truth. Philosophy is but one example 
of it; but wherever it is found, and in whatever form, it 
marks what is best in man. 

Philosophizing has also a long-run function for the suc- 
cessful conduct of life. We all know the difference between 
the immediate, reflex response to a problem and the de- 
liberate, reflective one. The first is heedless of conse- 
quences, driven by emotions. It is hit-and-miss and it is 
not surprising that as a result the major proportion of cases 
show misses. It is only when we learn to inhibit our re- 
sponses, be mindful of relevant evidence, that successful 
conduct becomes possible. The method of philosophy is 
thus an application to the deepest problems of the race of 
the methods which have always characterized common 
sense and the procedure of science. Indeed all science and all 
common sense are based on the experience that the conduct 
of life can be successful only when it conforms to the laws 
governing the environment, natural or social, in which man 
lives The value of philosophy stands or falls with the value 
of science and common sense for it is based on the same 
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belief and employs the same method of reason. We may 
say then that true philosophy is the attempt to understand 
man, and the world, and man’s relation to that world and 
other men, in the recognition that only on the basis of such 
understanding is human progress possible. 


WORSHIP 


By JosEPHINE JOHNSON 


This is the shrine at which I bend the knee, 
Here where two tapers burn unceasingly; 


Two only tapers, whose unwavering light 
Is the deep blessing of my troubled night. 


Two only tapers, in whose aureole 
Is sanctuary; circled, flawless, whole. 


One taper lighted from the other’s flame 
They burn with equal fire. The selfsame Name 


Breathes on the air about them, and they stand 
One on my right, and one on my left hand. 


No earthly wind can blow these tapers out, 
However fierce the storms of fear and doubt, 


The gusts of malice, or stupidity— 
Nothing can mar their pure serenity. 


Evil falls back before this holy place 
Where Love made manifest shines on my face, 


And God is good, who gave me for my own 
These two tall tapers from His very throne! 


A RELIGIOUS APOLOGETIC 
AND PROGRAM 
By GEORGE YEISLEY RUSK 


INTRODUCTION 


S never before in human history current religions 
need reenforcements — notably so in Russia, 
Germany, Japan, China and India. And even in the rest 
of the world religions have lost much of their merely tra- 
ditional power and of their intellectual formulation and 
defense. Although this may not be true of the thought 
of all theologians, yet it is true of the thought of many 
of them and also of the general culture of the times. And 
throughout the world contemporary religions face grow- 
ing military, technological and economic interests which 
are competing with them for the control of the human 
soul. Therefore, if religion is not slowly to disappear from 
the convictions of men, a statement of religious truth must 
be formulated which satisfies the intellectual, moral and 
practical needs of those who are indifferent to the present 
conflicting creeds. To satisfy those needs, the statement 
must include every religious value. To do so, it must be 
such as would not exclude any person from its acceptance. 
It can avoid such exclusions of persons as would restrict 
its comprehensive recognition of values only if, in general 
and later in detail, in the first place, it acknowledge to the 
degree specified by science all of the purposes by which 
inen live and die, and which, therefore, men regard as ulti- 
mate? reality; and only if, in the second place, it require 
a belief only in such purposes. Only such a statement 
would be secure from effective contraversion by holders 
of competing creeds and by non-believers in any religious 
affirmations., Such a statement would provide a valid apolo- 
getic for religion. 
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It seems to the present writer that it is the obligation 
of those who seek a knowledge of inclusive religious truth 
to consider what its essential characteristics are. Out of 
such consideration, earnestly pursued, would come general 
enlightenment, and at length detailed agreement, about 
those characteristics. Such results would immediately 
satisfy the intellectual, moral and practical needs of those 
who seek knowledge of inclusive religious truth and who 
can be satisfied with nothing less. These results would 
adjust the seekers after a knowledge of inclusive religious 
truth more fully than they can now be to men of all present 
faiths. These results would recall to religious faith many 
agnostics and so would stem the tide which is swelling to 
unbelief. They would provide a statement of the religious 
beliefs which men hold in common; and would provide 
a basis for the common action of believers in the defense 
of their common interests, and do so without creating 
novel doctrines which need to be taught competitively to 
children or novel institutions which need to be defended 
against present religious institutions. 

A statement of inclusive religious truth such as we are 
describing, which advocates no specialized interests of its 
own and which represents the faith of individuals every- 
where and the equal rights of all men, from its very nature 
would acquire sufficient social strength to be able to serve 
as the foundation of social order and as the guarantor of 
the rights of minorities and of individuals in the age of 
the growing powers of government which is now upon us; 
and for these high services the religions which supply the 
values included in the proposed statements would in turn 
receive additional popular support. 

The external conditions of our times are favorable to 
the widespread acceptance of inclusive religious truth and 
to the consequent attainment of its gifts by society. These 
are times of religious understanding and cooperation. The 
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antipathies between Protestant denominations are dying 
out. In some cases formal unification between the denomi- 
nations has been effected, and more sweeping unification 
is in prospect. And even Protestantism and Catholicism, 
in the face of common dangers, are now collaborating as 
never before. The post-war civilization will be unified as 
has been none in the past. Thus it will be largely based 
upon a unified natural science and its technologies, and 
it will come into being under the auspices of one political 
theory, democracy, and therefore it will be congenial to a 
single comprehensive system of religious values drawn 
from and confirmed by universal human experience. And 
in the post-war world, trade and communication will 
proceed between nations almost without barriers; so cul- 
ture will gravitate toward unity, and, specifically, the 
values of every religion will be ultimately known not 
merely in its original home but throughout the world, and 
therefore these values will be readily available for in- 
clusion, to some degree, in a statement of inclusive re- 
ligious truth. 

To initiate the consideration of this subject of high 
importance, the writer submits the present paper to the 
judgment of his fellow seekers after a knowledge of in- 
clusive religious truth. In this paper the writer endeavors, 
in the first place, to remove the divisive elements from 
present religions, explicitly from Christianity and by im- 
plication from the other religions. Secondly, he describes 
the methods by which the essential values inherent in cur- 
rent religions may be recognized and included in a state- 
ment of inclusive religious truth without sacrificing the 
enduring foundations upon which religion has rested 
throughout the ages. Thirdly, he lists as the fundamental 
doctrines of an inclusive religious faith truths which are 
self-validating. And finally, he outlines the program of 
activities which the churches which wish to employ inclu- 
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sive religious truth should undertake in order to grow 
in a knowledge of a faith which is inclusive of all values 
and to fulfill their high mission in the world of men. 


I. Divisive Elements in Religious Faith 


If one says that Christianity is basically a history, 
miraculous in nature and inerrantly recorded in an au- 
thoritative Bible, many persons will be stopped at the 
threshold of the acceptance of Christianity by the con- 
flicting possible interpretations of the Biblical accounts of 
the ancestry, nature and teachings of Jesus. 


If one says that Christianity is basically the objective 
system of doctrines — metaphysical, historical and moral 
— contained in the Bible, again many persons will be un- 
able to accept Christianity. For such an objective system 
of doctrines requires a belief in the objective inspiration 
of the Bible. But the doctrine of the objective inspiration 
of the Bible cannot properly distinguish between (1) an 
assurance of the historical truth of all Biblical passages, 
and (2) the additional assurance of their moral authority. 
Therefore, on the basis of the objective inspiration of the 
Bible, one must regard all Biblical passages, certainly un- 
less their moral implications are specifically condemned, 
as having moral authority. But so conceived, Biblical pas- 
sages range through a large part of the moral spectrum 
and do not constitute a system. No consistent system of 
unmeasured abstractions could do justice to the complex- 
ity and profundity of human experience. Many persons 
seek a religion which affords more specific guidance than 
does this interpretation of Christianity. 


If one says that Christianity is basically a subjectively 
selected list of moral ideals drawn from the Bible, he finds 
himself in confusion for two fundamental reasons. He 
rarely finds in the Bible sufficient analysis of the condi- 
tions under which the ideals were enunciated to make 
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possible their thorough understanding and so to provide 
the basis for a judgment with regard to their validity 
under all conditions. And he never finds either in the 
Bible or in the Church adequate directions for such re- 
strained application of accepted Biblical ideals as would 
make possible complete obedience to one ideal without 
consequent neglect under some conditions of another ideal. 
So this conception of Christianity breeds unresolvable 
conflicts for each prospective believer and limits the Chris- 
tian appeal. 


II. Methods of Discovering Inclusive Religious Truth 


Modern science, for instance: gestalt psychology, theo- 
retical statistics and symbolic logic, in conjunction with 
art, is slowly learning how: 

(1) To achieve an integration of abstract reality, his- 
torical interpretations, moral ideals, and empiri- 
cal directions for conduct; 

(2 


— 


To justify, inspire and organize a feeling of rever- 
ence in the presence of total experience; 
(3) At once to express and to control human passions; 
and 
(4) To organize economic and political society by test- 
ing moral ideals by the method of affirming the 
consequent in the realms of economies and politics. 
One can with validity be a Christian only as he con- 
ceives of Christianity as basically coinciding with the 
above results of science and as being able to provide unique 
aid to science in its work. Christianity can be conceived 
of as coinciding with science only when it fulfills both of 
the following conditions, namely: when all of the doctrines 
of Christianity — even the most orthodox, such as that of 
the human need for a divine redemption — are accepted to 
the extent that science can approve of them; and when 
of its doctrines — even those retained by the most liberal, 
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such as theism — are rejected to the extent that science 
finds that, as absolutely regarded, that is, as carried out 
without restraint in every possible way, they are self- 
contradictory and contradictory of the findings of science. 

Christianity can supply unique aid to science in its 
work only when Christianity expresses its doctrines so as 
to bring to their support man’s whole being, — especially 
(in distinction from his analytical reason) his compre- 
hensive and balanced consciousness, his subconsciousness, 
and his emotions; and when it offers that support to the 
science with which Christianity is intellectually integrated. 
Christianity can supply such aid to science by the follow- 
ing means: In the first place, it can prescribe ideals of 
sufficient vagueness or of explicit balance, conceived of 
internally or externally, to permit as their content scien- 
tific formulas or the empirical experience of the believer. 
These ideals tend to become balanced when the believer 
worships in accord with an undogmatic, that is, a scien- 
tific religion. Such balanced ideals, more obviously than 
is any other sort of thought, are true (as we shall see 
when some are presented in section III), and they are 
vastly inspiring because they permit man for a moment 
to achieve perfection, but a perfection which cannot last 
because of the complexity of human experience, for guid- 
ance amid which man needs his ideals to be restrained 
and adjusted to each other — ultimately so by science. 
Because such religious ideals are comprehensive, true and 
inspiring, they can lend to their scientific expression the 
support of more of man’s nature than his analytical rea- 
son, which is all of man’s nature, than an exclusive science 
employs. 

Christianity can fulfill the proposed service to science, 
in the second place, by presenting its basic teachings in 
symbols recognized as such. Symbols recognized as such 
give truth which is formally different from science; yet 
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in so far as they express ideas which are capable of scien- 
tific formulation, symbolic religion may be regarded as 
in accord with science and a support to it. 

Symbols bring to the ideas which they symbolize the 
sensuous appeal of physical objects —— as does our most 
effective poetry. They bring to these ideas the authority 
of religious tradition, which has basically been expressed 
symbolically. They permit appeal to concrete human his- 
tory, with its vividness and reenforcing sense of reality, 
without any weakening through complexity of reference, 
— because symbols do not need to claim to express all of 
the factors in and aspects of that history, but merely ab- 
stracted elements or aspects of it. In a word, symbols may 
use history as the great epics and operas nave always done 
and as great religious poetry and devotional literature 
have done in large measure. Again, symbols require the 
individual believer to supply their intellectual meanings 
from that which is of profound interest to him, namely, 
his own mind and experience; and because he is thus in- 
tensely active in their completion, the symbols are highly 
effective for him. 

And finally, symbols appeal, as scientific formulas do 
not, to the subconscious, where all meanings are symbolic 
because not abstract, and where they pass by degrees into 
the unity of the undivided consciousness and of the undi- 
vided reality of the whole human race. This unity gives 
to religion in general its unanalyzable authority and to 
each of its specific affirmations some awfulness which re- 
strains, but does not prevent, its revision in the light of 
the objective findings of science. These findings, in their 
turn, have an intellectual, and so a highly conscious, unity, 
a reality and a consequent authority equal to that of re- 
ligion but the opposite of it in origin. 

The sharing by religion with science of its appeal 
through symbols to man’s sensuous nature, to his sense of 
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the time-space reality of history, to his own mental ac- 
tivity and fullness of unanalyzed experience, and to the 
foundations of his being, would be an equivalent service 
to the sharing by science of its analytical formulas with 
religion. When, on the one hand, religion does not supply 
to science the support of man’s whole being, science does 
not secure the popular support which it urgently needs. 
Religion, then, becomes abstract; and, when its forms are 
probed, it reveals rigid inconsistencies and narrownesses, 
especially in the field of human values, and it becomes 
inapplicable to the concrete complexity of human experi- 
ence. When, on the other hand, science does not supply 
to religion the analyses and measurements of science, 
religion claims that its doctrines are absolute, that is, 
without specified limitations, though they therefore con- 
stantly conflict with each other, and the foundations of 
man’s being does not certainly know any control because 
the whole man has no competent guidance through the 
complexity of modern experience. 

When the doctrines of Christianity as vague or bal- 
anced ideas, scientifically formulated and so restrained, 
have been integrated with a scientifically formulated cul- 
ture, Christianity will no longer need to be regarded by 
its followers as a separate system of truth, and therefore 
it need not be rejected by those who wish their religion to 
provide detailed guidance by reason of its scientific formu- 
lation and cultural integration. Yet after such formu- 
lation and integration Christianity could continue to be 
preached as a separate system by churches which accept 
at times some doctrines as absolute and therefore at those 
times reject other doctrines entirely. Such churches could 
do their work with fuller understanding from other Chris- 
tians than these churches now command. The partial 
values of their absolute doctrines could be recognized as 
at least partly true, because the other Christians would 
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not have competing absolute doctrines of their own to pit 
against those of the churches referred to. But so far as 
scientifically integrated with culture, Christianity in its 
organized fullness, because of its appeal to man’s whole 
being, would make unique contributions (systematically 
in the case of those who accept its scientific integration 
and by chance in the case of all others) to the defense of 
every item of the culture of science; and, as that culture 
would be taught and experienced by mankind, the Chris- 
tianity interfused in that culture would possess a greater 
actual power in the lives of individuals and in the canons 
of society than it has ever enjoyed before. Then Chris- 
tianity would be the inclusive statement of religious values 
which we seek. 

To many people realities, or dogmas about the reali- 
ties, as opposed to the symbolized and measured ideas ad- 
vocated by the present writer, should lie at the center of 
religion. To such people ideas, unlike dogmas, give at best 
only aspects of reality, but not reality nor even realities. 
We must admit that on the basis of abstract thinking this 
is true; yet on the basis of comprehensive thinking we may 
point out in reply that all idea-aspects which are accepted 
as true may be said to refer to realities, or better, are the 
forms or characteristics of realities and so of reality — 
if reality is essentially spiritual. And even dogmas, like 
ideas, are partly merely forms of realities. Therefore 
idea-aspects should satisfy the demands of those who de- 
sire realities - dogmas at the center of their religion. It 
is important, however, to place at the center of religion 
symbolized and measured ideas rather than realities - dog- 
mas because the latter contain an infinite number of im- 
plications, each of which can be carried out to an undefined 
degree, and so do not satisfy people with exact, scientific 
minds, who wish their religions to afford them actual 
guidance as well as fundamental, mystic inspiration. For 
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such people measured, symbolized, yet objectified, ideas 
are necessary. These ideas in turn become doctrines for 
such people, but not absolute ones, like the doctrines of 
tradition. 


Ill. Fundamental Religious Doctrines 


The religious believer, while science ‘is laboring to 
bring its measurement of religious ideas to completion, 
may affirm as the essential of his faith the following doc- 
trines. They are positive, but limited, balanced and/or 
sufficiently vague to be self-validating, and they are cap- 
able of manifold symbolization. 

1. All religious doctrines contain some truth and may 
by means of art appeal to the emotions which motivate 
moral conduct; but no unlimited religious doctrines are 
true in all their implications, or in all respects incite to 
moral living, for if any doctrine were thus completely 
true and valuable, it would make impossible the possession 
of any truth or value by any other doctrine. 

2. The principles of forgiveness and responsibility, of 
psychic compensation for evil, of self-control suffusing 
self-expression, and of the empowering of ideals by their 
objectivization, are essentials of human experience, secu- 
lar as well as religious; and as they are the most difficult 
of all mental states at once to maintain and to control, 
they are set up in the very holy of holies of man’s ultimate 
institution, the Church. 

3. All ideals inherently demand intellectual under- 
standing and scientific limitation, emotional devotion, and 
application in the life of the individual and in the insti- 
tutions of society. 

4, All ideals can be inspired, brought into mutual ad- 
justment and applied increasingly by the sciences, by art 
and by the psychic techniques of worship, which last should 
be constituted by the ideals symbolized, restrained by sci- 
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ence, integrated and objectified, all in accord with the 
findings of psychology and esthetics. 

5. Each believer is a member of the religious com- 
munity in proportion as he is the beneficiary of the fund 
of ideals created by that community and as he cooperates 
in its renewal. 


6. All ideals, by their present functioning partly in 
independence of environment, and the persons experienc- 
ing them, reveal themselves as able in some manner to 
survive physical death and to come to perfect fulfillment, 
necessarily in communion with the personal unity of ideals. 


IV. The Work of the Church 


With regard to the past work of the Church, one should 
always recognize its great courage in wrestling with urg- 
ent problems before others have dared to attack those 
problems, and its social importance in organizing “the 
great congregation” for ideal ends, and thus in being in 
a position to perform untold ministries of inspiration and 
of mercy. 

With regard to the outcome of the work of the Church, 
one may be assured that before the end of days the com- 
pletion of the religion-supported work of science will pro- 
vide the desired content for the generalities of religion, 
and that in that hour no man will longer say to his brother, 
know the Unity of Truth, for all shall know it. 

And finally, with regard to the present task of the 
Church, we should say that in our highly developed and 
therefore specialized culture the Church in each of its 
branches which wishes to employ all religious values, 
measured and symbolized, should specialize its work so 
that people will no longer reject each part of its work: 
the devotional in terms of symbols, the thecretical in terms 
of formulas, and the practical in terms of deeds, because 
they apply to each part the proper standards of another 
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part. To secure the needed specialization in its work, the 
Church, in each of its branches which we have just speci-. 
fied, should formulate rituals for worship, plans for the 
employment of science and a program for human service, 
as follows: 


A. Rituals for Public Festivals 


The rituals should employ generalized language so that 
all of the members of the community may take part in the 
festivals without intellectual conflicts and with the deep 
emotion of which such language arouses, with permission 
to regard all references to specific events as symbols for 
generalized ideas, and so as not necessarily stating all 
of the factors in and aspects of the events referred to — 
as, we have pointed out, has always been true in the case 
of the great epics and operas. These rituals should ex- 
press the current convictions of the public and yet should 
restrain those convictions from excess. These results may 
be achieved by means of the very art forms employed, 
which always have a balancing effect, and by means of 
the artistic interweaving of those convictions with their 
opposites. Such interweaving is made possible by the 
generality of religious language, the range of religious 
truth, and the power of religious authority. Some of these 
rituals should be designed for annual repetition, and some 
to celebrate special current or historical events and not 
for repetition. 


B. Rituals for Indiwidual Devotions 


These rituals, also, should employ generalized language 
so that each person using them may express by them his 
own experience and needs, with permission to regard all 
references to specific events as symbols for generalized 
ideas, and so as not necessarily stating all of the factors 
in and aspects of the events referred to — as has always 
been true, as we have pointed out, in great religious poetry 
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and devotional literature. These rituals should express the 
special moods of the individuals employing them and yet 
should rise into that which restrains the initial moods 
from excess. These results, also, may be achieved by means 
of the very art forms employed, which are always bal- 
anced, and by the artistic interweaving of expressions of 
the initial moods with expressions of their opposites. Such 
interweaving is made possible by the generality of relig- 
ious language, the range of religious truth, and the power 
of religious authority. Some of these rituals for the de- 
votions of individuals should be prepared for their use in 
unison in congregational worship and some for their pri- 
vate use, and they should provide a wide range of selec- 
tions for people of varying religious experience and per- 
sonalities. 


C. Plans for the Employment of Science 


These plans should set up groups of persons who should 
have as their task the recording within religious gener- 
alities of every element of human experience which has 
been distinguished, systematized and even measured by 
scientists, — all of the elements being conceived, not as 
absolute truths, but as constantly refined and improved 
content for the eternal generalities of religion. By means 
of this content the generalities of religion would gradu- 
ally become restrained, even measured, and so mutually 
adjusted in one system of truth. The scientifically organ- 
ized general ideas of religion would be the standards for 
the selection of values to specified degrees from our present 
religions and thus for the achievement of the desired in- 
clusive knowledge of religious values. The present relig- 
ions would suggest the symbols, recognized as such, to be 
employed to give concreteness, objectivity and power to 
the scientifically organized ideas when they constitute 
the literature of religious worship. 
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D. Program for Personal and Social Services 


This program should describe the services to be ren- 
dered by the churches to educational, civic and recreational 
organizations, and to individuals in the various phases of 
human life, both organizations and individuals within the 
religious community and without it. These services should 
be much like those now rendered by various churches, 
notably the Society of Friends, by fraternal and social 
organizations and by some persons to their families, neigh- 
bors and friends, — services which include those which 
are too informal and tenuous to be formulated in the 
abstract terms of any science, and too sacrificial to be 
conducted entirely by any secular organization or govern- 
mental bureau however benevolent. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Ideologies Motivating American Education 

Long range perspectives discern clearly guiding principles of 
civilizations while the conglomorate multiplicity of the present 
moment tends to conceal the forces which are at work. This time 
it is in the field of education. What contemporary can divine ac- 
curately the pattern and trends within education today and en- 
visage their goal to the extent of persuading others of their 
desirability and worthiness. If the range is short enough, the 
impression arises that “man is the measure of all things.” 

A vivid illustration of this fact has occurred just recently. 
Last August the dean of education, John Dewey, contributed 
certain of his reflections in Fortune, under the title: “Challenge 
to Liberal Thought.” In the January issue of the same magazine 
appeared an answer by Alexander Meiklejohn under the caption, 
“A Reply to John Dewey.” Finally, in the last issue of Fortune, 
March, 1945, appear replies of each man to the other. The pub- 
lisher says that these articles and replies now comprise a pamphlet 
which may be had upon request. With respect to the issues of 
the two philosophies of education represented by two such notable 
gentlemen, “no man can serve two masters.” Indeed one may find 
that more of that quotation is true. A person is very apt “to hold 
to the one and to despise the other.” 

John Dewey’s peroration over modern education has been in 
the making for more than half a century. His “rather numerous 
philosophical writings,’ (March, p. 10), have at last built up a 
system “(if it may be called a system)”, (Aug. p. 155), which 
now fairly comprehends the educational profession within America. 
But, concerning which, upon his own confession, “we are uncer- 
tain as to where we are going and where we want to go, and why 
we are doing what we do,” (ibid). A considerable of a confession 
for an octogenerian high priest of the cult! But the frankness 
is genuine and in large measure commendable. When one breaks 
with the past and turns toward the future, only as a result of 
powers of imagination can there arise any sense of destiny. Pro- 
fessor Dewey charges that holding on to the past introduces “con- 
fusion and conflict” (Aug. p. 186). Also that “I have no sympathy 
with the philosophy” (ibid), which “goes to the past for instruc- 
tion and guidance” (Aug. p. 184). “The problem of going ahead 
instead of going back is then a problem of liberalizing our technical 
and vocational education” (Aug. p. 156). 

Alexander Meiklejohn has challenged the representativeness of 
Professor Dewey’s deliverances for American educators. He, him- 
self, has been a part of two notable educational experiments at 
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the University of Wisconsin and at St. John’s College. He thinks that 
Dr. Dewey and his associates “harm the causes for which they 
fight by claiming too much proprietorship over them” (Jan. p. 219). 
“T cannot accept the pragmatic interpretation of the modern and 
the new ...I find Mr. Dewey’s interpretation of democracy mis- 
leading and incomplete” (ibid). 

Dr. Meiklejohn disagrees with Professor Dewey over the place 
and contribution of cultural traditions in education. “Why must 
I choose,” inquires Dr. Meiklejohn, “between the study of the past 
and the study of the present? Why not study both?” (Jan. p. 207). 
This is a fair question to put to Dr. Dewey in the light of his 
initial article. Moreover, it is likewise a fair question to pose for 
many of his disciples and a common consensus of opinion among 
educators generally who are nourished upon mere rivulets of 
“Deweyism” which their intellectual caliber could grasp. Once 
more, the philosophic background which Dr. Dewey chooses for 
support points to the same conclusion. His notable colleague, 
William James was obsessed with the same point of view. James 
insisted likewise that the perspective of philosophy must be re- 
versed. In Pragmatism (p. 55), he wrote that one must take “the 
attitude of looking away from first things, principles, ‘categories,’ 
supposed necessities; and of looking towards last things, fruits, 
consequences, facts.” 


But upon being confronted with a study of the past and a 
study of the present as set in the context of “either ... or” 
alternatives, Dr. Dewey shifts emphasis contradictory to the gen- 
eral impression of his teachings elsewhere: “the present cannot 
be understood without a study of the past” (Mar. p. 10), but 
immediately says what amounts to a withdrawal of the concession 
and brands as “distortion” (ibid) the representations of his critics 
concerning Ancient and Medieval thought. 

Dr. Dewey here and throughout his writings generally sug- 
gests some admirable points of view. No one today has made the 
class-room pupil-centered rather than subject-matter-centered so 
much as he. The face-about advocated by him and James is a 
gesture in the right direction, but the analogy is misleading. 
Humanly speaking, persons can have but a single perspective at 
a time, so that when attention is centered upon a single view, 
others are neglected. But to “freeze” this outlook into a perman- 
ent principle of interpretation over-shoots the mark. Life at bot- 
tom is too complex, too paradoxicial, too irrational as well as ra- 
tional, too artistic, too indeterministic to leave it shut up to prag- 
matism. Moreover, pragmatism standing alone explains why 
Dr. Dewey and his cohorts not only do not know where they are 
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going. More seriously yet, they do not know where they want to 
go. This is the confusion subsequent upon the lack of anchorage to 
any basic assumption. C. S. Peirce, whom Dr. Dewey extols, liken- 
ed metaphysics to a coral reef, the knowledge of which was essen- 
tial to keep away from. Men walk by faith and faith grasps basic 
assumptions which it believes will both guide and hold. 
American education needs anchorage. Pillars of strength can- 
not be determined by any narrow or piece-meal view. To find 
them man must search for wholeness and grasp what he believes 


to be real with a venture of abandon that wagers the entire life. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


“The Open Country of Nothingness” 


Hui, the friend of Master Chuang Chan, complained of a tree 
in his yard which was so great that it was of no use. Whereupon 
Chuang asked him: “Why do you not plant it in the open country 
of nothingness? Then you could sleep. No ax could cut it down 
and nothing would injure it. Would you not’ then be free of 
trouble?’ 

Master Chuang’s advice, in these gasless days calls for more 
than a tree, but since planting in the country of nothingness is 
easy we can readily introduce a trout-stream, a meadow, a pool, 
and a mountain or two, bringing the mountain and its appurten- 
ances to us instead of going to it. And there are certain advant- 
ages, for as I loll beneath the tree that shades the pool, I can 
call any of those loved forms I have ever known to come and sit 
beside me. There will be high talk of Parmachené Belles and 
Beaux, of Silver Doctors and Professors, of Ginger Quill and 
Spinner, of lurking Leviathan in many a pool. All this with no 
pack to carry and no blistered feet. Only an occasional dimple 
in the water to indicate a rising fish. “Ah! There’s a big one!” 
and I suddenly awake. Others too have been dreaming and the 
silent call of the Spring morning, which only fishermen can hear, 
has cast its spell upon others. My eyes do not deceive me now, 
for on the Badminton court is real flesh and blood casting a fly, 
and presently they bring a wet one to show me that the fly reached 
the water (in mother’s skillet) at the far end of the court. Tree, 
river and pool, planted in “the open country of nothingness.” 
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Along the bookshelf 


Philosophy 


THE TIMUS AND THE CRITIAS 
OR ATLANTICUS. By Plato. Trans. 
by Thomas Taylor. Foreword by R. 
Catesby Taliaferro. The Bollingen Ser- 
ies, Pantheon Books, New York, Pp. 249. 


A brilliant contemporary stu- 
dent of Plato, Professor Talia- 
ferro of Hamilton College, has 
rendered admirable service, re- 
viving and providing us with one 
of the notable translations of 
The Timaeus and The Critias, by 
Thomas Taylor. Taylor was an 
eighteenth century Platonist, re- 
puted by some to be the most 
profound scholar and translator 
of Greek philosophy in modern 
times. 

Within the lids of this volume 
reside a trio of extra-ordinaries. 
The Preface of twenty-six pages 
is an attempt to transpose these 
Platonic dialogues into a modern 
key. Professor Taliaferro relates 
items in the Platonic dialogues 
of this volume to such modern 
problems as go by the name of 
semantics, the Absolute, neces- 
sity, the Copernican system, the 
harmonic mean and the fourth 
dimension. Rather than neglect- 
ing Plato as a philosopher and 
scientist and damning him as a 
mere poet, the author of the 
Preface concludes that 

It should be evident from a 
thorough reading of the 
Timaeus that its author was 
a master of the most sophis- 
ticated mathematical and 
physical theories known to 
the Greeks and never sur- 
passed by many theories 
since (34). 
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Next follows the Introduction 
to The Timaeus of fifty-six pag- 
es by Thomas Taylor. Here is 
exhibited a sample of scientific 
and philosophic understanding 
of Plato during the time of La-g- 
range and Laplace. Taylor is 
attracted more exclusively to the 
doctrinal consistency of the dia- 
logues than to the mathematical, 
and he takes pains to serve ad- 
vance notice as to the dangers of 
philology. After the Introduc- 
tion there follows the Taylor’s 
translation of the dialogues with 
copious footnotes also by Taylor, 
that at times fill nearly the en- 
tire page. 

Inasmuch as “the first two- 
thirds of it [The Timaeus] were 
continually preserved through 
the ‘dark ages’,” as A. E. Taylor 
reminds us, and “furnished the 
earlier Middle-Ages with their 
standing, general scheme of the 
natural world” (Plato, 436), any 
adequate understanding of the 
antecedents of present day sci- 
entific and philosophic thought 
would seem to make acquaint- 
ance with this excellent reprint 
advisable. Unfortunately the 
book lacks both critical apparat- 
us and an index. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. The Library of the Living 
Philosophers, Volume V. Edited by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp. Northwestern 
University, Evanston and Chicago. Pp. 
xv, 815. $4.00. 


The fifth volume in the series 
comprising the Library of Liv- 
ing Philosophers is devoted to 
The Philosophy of Bertrand Rus- 
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sell. Mr. Russell, of course, be- 
longs in any such series of vol- 
umes. His influence has been 
enormous, and some of his stud- 
dies, notably in logic, have been 
epoch-making. The ease and 
range of his thought is extra- 
ordinary. This can be seen by 
examining the bibliography of 
his writings compiled by Lester 
EK. Dennon, where are listed 
under his name some forty-five 
volumes, covering a wide range 
of topics, in addition to innumer- 
able -_pamphlets and magazine 
articles. This very versatility 
has played into the hands of a 
temperamental restlessness as 
well as a pioneering mentality, 
with the result that Mr. Russell 
has been quick to borrow ideas 
from the philosophers of two 
continents, and equally as quick 
to discard them again. This fluid- 
ity of thought has seemed to 
some to border on speculative 
fickleness. This, Broad had in 
mind in his well-known and 
somewhat misleading remark 
“Mr. Russell produces a new 
system of philosophy every few 
years.’’ Behind Mr. Russell’s con- 
stantly exploratory writing, 
however, as Mr. Weitz shows in 
his essay on “Analysis and the 
Unity of Russell’s Philosophy,” 
is a consistency of fundamental 
outlook that he has not over- 
stepped since the early days 
when he repudiated his Bradle- 
ian teaching and when, as he 
tells in his autobiographical 
notes, walking along Trinity 
Lane, and becoming struck by 
a flash of illumination, as he 
thought, he suddenly threw his 
tin of tobacco in the air, and ex- 
claimed as he caught it, “Great 
Scott, the ontological argument 
is sound.” The fundamental 
principle underlying all his 
thought is the analytic method, 
common sense secularly under- 
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stood, and the application of Oc- 
cam’s razor. Here mathematics 
and materialism combined to de- 
termine the frame of his specu- 
lations. This of course places 


Mr. Russell in the tradition of 


18th century realism or intel- 
lectualism, with its hatred of 
“enthusiasm”? and its obtuse- 
ness towards everything mystic- 
al, intuitive, synoptic, or elusive. 
Russell, indeed, is in the line of 
Hume and the second Mill in his 
earlier period, and, indeed, is 
their chief lineal descendant. No- 
where does Russell indicate any 
temptation to sentimentality, 
save perhaps in his denunciation 
of sentimentality. His outlook 
is perhaps best summarized in 
his own statement that “I find 
myself in ontology increasingly 
materialistic, and in theory of 
knowledge increasingly subjec- 
tivistic.” (p. 700) That this un- 
ion of strange bedfellows is not 
without its incongruity he free- 
ly admits, and he promises that 
if circumstances ever permit fur- 
ther serious work on his part he 
will devote it to an attempt to 
reconcile these two standpoints. 
It is obviously impossible to con- 
sider in detail the various essays, 
twenty-one in number, includ- 
ing one by Albert Einstein, that 
comprises the cooperative as- 
pect of the volume. The brevity 
of Mr. Russell’s reply to the ques- 
tions and criticisms of these es- 
says is noted by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Paul Schilpp, who ex- 
plains this misfortune as due to 
Mr. Russell’s discovery that over 
one-half of the contributors fail- 
ed to understand him, and his 
consequent supposition that he 
probably could not make his 
ideas clearer than he had previ- 
ously done, were he now to at- 
tempt to do so. This volume will 
obviously be invaluable to all 
students of Russell’s thought, as 
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well as to those wishing to mas- 
ter contemporary philosophy. 
Wilbur Long. 


FILOSOFIA DE LA PERSONA. By 
Francisco Romero. Editorial Losada, 
A., Buenos Aires, 1944. Pp. 135. 


This small book of essays, the 
first of which gives the title to 
the book, is another of the con- 
stantly growing number of 
works written in Spanish Amer- 
ica embodying the personalistic 
philosophy. The author is at 
present Professor of Contempo- 
rary Philosophy at the Univers- 
ity de La Plata, Argentine Re- 
public. 

The “Philosophy of the Per- 
son” elaborates the concepts 
which define various aspects of 
the personality. If man from 
one pole orients himself subject- 
ively and toward utility, from 
the other he orients himself ob- 
jectively and universally, to- 
wards values whose validity he 
recognizes as beyond any con- 
venience for himself as an idi- 
vidual and even for his species, 
even at times against his direct 
and specific individual interest. 
The aspect of our being which 
refers to the individual and spe- 
cific moments is called the mind, 
and that which enters into re- 
lation with the universal values 
is called the spirit. The latter 
is something new in the world. 
The animal lives obedient to the 
commands of his own interest 
and that of his species. Every- 
thing is relative to his own inter- 
est and is specific. Man, as ani- 
mal, partakes of this character, 
but as a spiritual being is quite 
something else. The essence of 
the spirit is its objectivity and 
its ultimate orientation to values 
as opposed to natural impulse 
and individual and transitory de- 
sire. The person is the spiritual 
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individual, that is, the higher 
or spiritual aspect finds its natu- 
ral function in command over the 
psychophysical. Thus the levels 
of being may be considered: the 
material, the vital or biological, 
the psychical or mental, which 
is individual, and the spiritual or 
personal, which is related to the 
universal, and dominates the 
others. 

The remaining essays, which 
were originally published at vari- 
ous times, elaborate concepts not 
all of which are distinctively 
personalistic. The last essay re- 
fers to the growing interest in 
and cultivation of philosophy in 
Spanish America. 

Merritt M. Thompson. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSO- 
PHY. By W. A. Sinclair. Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pp. 151. 
$1.50. 


There is a sense in which this 
volume answers better than 
many the desire of the average 
reader to know something about 
philosophy. Its value is that of 
method. The reader is introduc- 
ed to a type of thought and 
analysis which itself bears the 
marks of philosophizing. 

The author feels confident 
about the general acceptance of 
the subject matter of the earlier 
chapters. In this he is correct. 
Besides, the remarks should be 
added that his portrayal of the 
manner in which thinkers have 
arrived at the representative 
theory of perception and of the 
claims of that theory, are made 
lucid and graphic by a clever 
selection of simple phrases and 
an abundance of striking illus- 
trations. Here epistemology is 
made simple, even at the expense 
of profundity. But the author 
builds up in order that he might 
destroy. He may believe that 
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the nobler the edifice the grander 
its demolition. For he turns out 
to be altogether hostile to epis- 
temological dualism. 

What then is offered as a sub- 
stitute? Here one encounters 
disappointment. This does not 
result from:some new view that 
takes the place of dualism in 
knowledge. In fact nothing ap- 
propriate is offered. He appears 
to believe, however, that a new 
explanation centers about the 
principle of ‘‘Selecting’’ and 
“Grouping” (Chap. VIII). His 
remarks about this principle 
are suggestive but their impor- 
tance should rank something as 
footnotes to the principle which 
they are intended to combat. The 
author still seems to connect the 
representative theory of knowl- 
edge with the notion “that know- 
ing in itself is a passive process” 
(131). But, of course, this is no 
longer believed. That knowing 
implies the activity of the mind 
is consistent with epistemolog- 
ical dualism. Indeed, it may be 
said that the active aspect of 
the mind in all knowing has well- 
nigh supplanted the passive. 

Much good may be derived 
from this volume. Unfortunatey 
an author who has a “flare” for 
simplicity and appropriate illus- 
trations has not given the teach- 
er a volume suitable to be put 
in the hands of beginners and 
which a wider, more balanced 
view of philosophy may be de- 


rived. 
PLR. 


Science and the Atom 


THE NATURE AND ORIGINS OF SCI- 
ENTISM, by John Wellmuth, S. J. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 
1944. Pp. $1.50. 


The Nature and Origins of 
Scientism is the Aquinas Lecture 
for 1944 given at Marquette Uni- 
versity. Scientism is defined as 
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the belief that science in the 
modern sense, and the scientific 
method afford the only method 
of acquiring knowledge. This 
knowledge is only probable. Its 
attitude toward philosophy is ex- 
pressed in two ways. Hither phi- 
losophy should conform to the 
methods of the sciences or it 
should become a unifier of the 
results of science which would 
rid philosophy of metaphysics. 
The author then turns to an ex- 
amination of the question as to 
why the philosophy of St. Thom- 
as did not stop scientism. He de- 
velops the view that scientism 
is the outgrowth of a trend of 
thought which began in the mid- 
dle ages as part of the problem 
of the relationship between faith 
and reason. 

The rest of the lecture is a 
survey of the philosophy of the 
middle ages from Erigena 
through Ockham’s nominalism to 
Nicholas of Autrecourt of ident- 
ity, with the cognate principle: 
contradictories cannot be true to- 
gether. The principle of causal- 
ity is reduced to probability. The 
new physics (i.e. of Galileo) de- 
veloped in this atmosphere of 
doubt concerning human knowl- 
edge. 

Thus before the end of the 
fourteenth century we have the 
essential features of the modern 
scientific method with its em- 
phasis on probability as the ideal 


“of scientific knowledge and the 


essential characteristics of sci- 
entism, at least in the negative 
sense that the whole field of hu- 
man knowledge apart from re- 
vealed truth and theology was to 
be explored by other than philo- 
sophic means. In conclusion the 
author asserts that the one phil- 
osophy which has not failed is 
that of St. Thomas because it 
has not been tried. 
Herbert L. Searles. 
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MR. THOMPKINS EXPLORES THE 
ATOM. By G. Gamow. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. x, 97. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Thompkins Explores the 
Atom, is the facetious manner in 
which the distinguished scientist, 
George Gamow informs the lay- 
man respecting the mysteries of 
theoretical physics. And it is all 
there from Maxwell’s Demon 
down, or up. The struggle of 
the electrons to maintain bal- 
ance, the secrets of the cyclotron 
the meaning of quanta appear in 
Alice in Wonderland adventures 
of Mr. Tompkins, the bank clerk 
who finds himself bored by the 
lectures of his professional fa- 
ther-in-law. To make things 
plainer the story of adventure is 
followed by the lectures them- 
selves. 

Those who wish to inform 
themselves for the first time of 
the current theories respecting 
the atom will do well to secure 
the book. More than most at- 
omic explanation it clarifies the 
theory, for the man in the street 
and makes more evident the fact 
that the atom, as we know and 
speak of it, is a mental construct 
for visualizing what is unseen 
and largely unknown. 

RTI 


Education and the Universities 


VITALIZING LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
ByAlgo D. Henderson. Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, New York and 
London, 1944. Pp. xii, 202. $2.50. 


It is but rarely that the pres- 
ent extended discussion of lib- 
eral education in the colleges 
takes its rise from an actual, 
experimental situation. In the 
present case, however, the au- 
thor, Dr. Henderson, speaks 
with the authority of a rich ex- 
perience as president of Antioch 
College where he has been able 
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to work out his own ideas and 
test them in practice. He like 
many others feel that the pres- 
ent age is one of revolutionary 
and catastrophic change where- 
in the customary patterns in 
all aspects of our culture are 
being broken up. Liberal educa- 
tion has not only failed to rec- 
ognize the forces at work; it 
has also and consequently failed 
to provide leadership for the 
needed reconstruction. The col- 
leges have been committed to an 
ideal of the ‘“‘transmission of the 
cultural heritage,” preparation 
for an elegant leisure appropri- 
ate to the ideal of the European 
gentleman, a preoccupation with 
the past, and only such concern 
with vocationalism as is conson- 
ant with the “respected” profes- 
sions, assured social position, 
and white-collar jobs. Thus cul- 
ture is a kind of veneer, a trea- 
sure to be hoarded, rather than 
an attitude that vitalizes and 
enriches life. 

Liberal education is here re- 
defined as that education which 
“tends to produce the liberal in- 
dividual—the person who, be- 
cause of his perspective of his- 
tory, his critical observation of 
contemporary society, and his 
understanding of social dynam- 
ics, helps to facilitate needed 
change in the world. The func- 
tion of liberal education is to 
help advance contemporary cul- 
ture.” (15) Education must take 
its direction from an over-all 
hypothesis as to what constitutes 
the best society, in this discus- 
sion undoubetdly democracy. As 
contributing to the essence of 
democracy, liberal education 
must fuse individualism and col- 
lectivism. (31) Aims, methods, 
and institutions must be con- 
stantly revised in order to as- 
sure progress in society. Liberal 
education should make its great- 
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est contribution in respect to 
these changes and the specific 
objective of the college is to pro- 
duce persons who can carry them 
on. (85) The tragic failure of 
the German universities to pro- 
duce leadership was due to their 
intellectual remoteness from the 
common people. Potential lead- 
ership must be drawn from all 
ranks of society and yet it has 
been true in England and in the 
United States that economic re- 
sources have been too largely a 
prerequisite for higher educa- 
tion. The war seems to give an 
unusual opportunity to extend 
the scope of educational partici- 
pation with a view to more ade- 
quate leadership. 

Upon the basis of the prin- 
ciples enunciated, Dr. Hender- 
son gives a very clear and defi- 
nite discussion of the purpose, 
content, and method of the col- 
lege program. Motivation, guid- 
ance, the techniques of intelli- 
gence, the search for higher val- 
ues, personal experience, facul- 
ty-student sharing, participating 
in community life and work, and 
other aspects of college life are 
elaborated. The ideal goal of all 
educational purpose and effort 
may be stated thus: “The ob- 
jective of society should be to 
enable each individual to achieve 
the fullest development of his 
own personality and life consist- 
ent with, and at the same time 
capturing for society as a whole, 
the maximum values which can 
be gained from group association 
and endeavor.” (189-190) Re- 
ferring to the college, the author 
states that the institution and its 
faculty need to apply these val- 
ues and ideals in everyday life 
to concrete situations. The over- 
all method or pattern of living 
is the democratic way of life. 
“Democracy is essentially a 
method of harmonizing individu- 
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al and group conflict . . . Indi- 
vidual and social objectives are 
often in apparent conflict, but 
in reality the greatest human 
happiness comes only as these 
objectives are harmonized and 
unified in action.” (193) In a 
word, the aim of education is the 
good life; what the good life is, 
at any given time, however, must 
be determined experimentally 
and in relation to all past life. 
Thus the basic philosophy of 
education presented in this book 
is pragmatic and experimental, 
but close examination will re- 
veal, not the “isms’”’ pointed out 
by Hutchins, Maritain, and other 
neo-Thomists, but rather a vital, 
dynamic education that is far 
closer to living, spiritual reality 
than the static, individualistic, 
subject-dominated, and absolut- 
istic forms of education, based 
upon a now largely rejected psy- 
chology and dominant a genera- 
tion ago, which for some strange 
reason are being revived and 
proposed today as appropriate 
to the new age. In this book 
there is no nostalgia for that 
now outworn type of education, 
none too adequate for the age 
when it was current, but rather 
a clear and reasonable presenta- 
tion of a program formulated 
in and for the present age and 
based upon the most recent de- 
velopments in science, philoso- 
phy, and practice. There can 
certainly be no better introduc- 
tion for the education of the 


new age. 
M. M. T. 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION. By Lewis J. Sherrill. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1944. Pp. 
340. $2.50. 


The Rise of Christian Educa- 
tion is primarily an _ historical 
account of the rise and develop- 
ment of ideas and institutions 
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within the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition, but also contains some 
implications for a philosophy of 
Christian Education. The book 
departs from the premise that 
both in the Hebrew-Jewish and 
Christian religions the effort to 
discern the nature of God and 
how He manifests Himself; how 
to know His will and to secure 
these supreme values for ex- 
istence, governs the nature of the 
education. The method or frame- 
work of testing what education 
does at any time includes three 
criteria, namely, what is the 
central object of faith; what is 
the nature of the Christian 
church; and how do divine re- 
sources enter into human life. 
The volume covers the period 
from the early Hebrews to the 
Renaissance. In the Hebrew pe- 
riod the prophetic education is 
contrasted with the priestly. It 
curate account of the family and 
religious rites as part of Hebrew 
education. Jewish education is 
traced as it developed in family, 
synagog and school, and consist- 
ed mostly of familiarity with the 
Torah both oral and written. 
Two chapters are devoted to 
Jesus; one historical, another in- 
terpretive of His teachings re- 
garding the character of God 
and the consequences individual 
and social. Education in primi- 
tive Christianity is interpreted 
in terms of the Greek paideia. 
It consisted in instruction in 
moral conduct and in the sacred 
writings. The place of sym- 
bolism as part of popular edu- 
cation in the middle ages is 
stressed. Worship is an impor- 
tant part of education. The book 
closes on the note that as prot- 
estants we have made mistakes, 
and that the secret of a better 
religious education lies not in 
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techniques, “but deep in the 
Christian’s experience of God.” 
HES: 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MOD- 
ERN WORLD. By Arnold S. Nash. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1944. 
Pp. xxiv, 312. 


That the reorientation of the 
university in the modern world 
is a subject of continuing inter- 
est is indicated by the appear- 
of this, another attempt to de- 
fine education on the higher lev- 
els in relation to the critical and 
changing character of contem- 
porary culture. In fact the au- 
thor feels the period to be so 
critical that it may well be term- 
ed the turning point of the his- 
toric epoch and socially is pass- 
ing into new forms economically, 
politically, and intellectually. 
That the university must re- 
adjust itself is obvious. If it re- 
fuses to do so, it may repeat the 
history of the first half of the 
nineteenth century in England 
when the “massive structure of 
modern science was being built 
outside the universities ... while 
original and creative scientific 
work in the universities was al- 
most non-existent. The situa- 
tion in the humanities was little 
better.” (xxi) 

Both the liberal democratic 
university in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries and the totalitarian 
university, whether found in 
Germany or in Russia, have fail- 
ed to find the true path of de- 
sirable adjustment. The former 
finds the origin of its crisis in 
that of liberal-capitalist democ- 
racy (8) and has come to pursue 
knowledge “for its own sake” as 
expressing “‘the interest of those 
dominant groups within society 
who have every reason for in- 
suring, that, although scientific 
knowledge may be used in indus- 
trial enterprise, yet it shall not 
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be used in the sphere of econom- 
1¢ reconstruction” (18). Liberal- 
ism is the network of the dog- 
mas of our age and holds essen- 
tially that “man is fundament- 
ally good and his inherent good- 
ness is indicated in his increas- 
ing capacity, by using his intel- 
ligence, to solve all the problems 
that come his way” (30). Events 
themselves are rudely shaking 
this view. Man, and in particu- 
lar, thinking man, has been 
failing. While many thinkers 
have held themselves apart from 
the political world, they have de- 
veloped an almost magical faith 
in the power of science to solve 
its problems. The rise of scien- 
tific individualism in Western 
civilization and its development 
have been a long and complicated 
story. Its weaknesses, however, 
have prevented its fulfilling the 
large expectations of its devo- 
tees. In fact the “coordinated” 
universities of the totalitarian 
regimes took their rise from the 
failure of the liberal-democratic 
universities to provide a theory 
of living to accompany their pre- 
occupation with the accumulation 
of facts. The diagnosis by Hitler 
of the weaknesses of liberal sci- 
entific individualism—that 
knowledge is presuppositionless, 
serves no purpose beyond itself, 
is ultimately objective, and is 
atomic—were true, although his 
remedies in the elevation of him- 
self, nationalism, and racism 
were profoundly wrong and were 
worse than the disease. 

While the liberal-democratic 
university has lost touch with 
reality in trying thus to teach 
science without metaphysics, 
facts and not values, and history 
without interpretation, yet the 
Nasimetaphysics, evaluation, 
and interpretation have not help- 
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ed (184). The Soviet universi- 
ties have offered another solu- 
tion to the difficulty. Marxism 
maintains that knowledge must 
serve a social purpose and that it 
is socially conditioned, but agrees 
with liberalism that knowledge 
can be universalized through 
science. This last has been de- 
veloped in dialectical material- 
ism as a complete philosophy of 
life and is held as impeccable and 
is imposed upon all and sundry. 
This supreme confidence has 
been the cause of the failure to 
affect more deeply the Anglo- 
Saxon world. One political 
strait-jacket for knowledge has 
been substituted for another. 
The weakness here is that truth 
and finality cannot be limited 
to any one mould. 

With the rejection of both the 
liberal view that science is pre- 
suppositionless and deals with 
facts and not values, and also 
the totalitarian synthesis of 
knowledge, one “must be willing 
to accept the responsibility for 
the creation and teaching of a 
unified and coherent philosophy” 
(226). Just as the thought of 
the modern world was modelled 
on the mathematico-physical sci- 
ences, so the thought of the new 
epoch will derive its form from 
the “sociology of knowledge.” 
This phrase “is concerned with 
the presuppositions of thought 
in so far as the thinker is a rep- 
resentative of a particular 
group” (236). In addition to the 
form of knowledge in the new 
age, there must be a new state- 
ment of man’s status in the uni- 
verse, the problem of his exist- 
ence. This new statement must 
come from a “re-interpretation 
of the Judaic-Christian tradition 
which, having outlasted the fall 
of many civilizations, has there- 


1Cf, John Dewey, Logic, Chap. III, The existential matrix of inquiry: cultural. 
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fore a source beyond any one 
of them.” (253). Hutchins and 
Adler would have us return to 
the intellectual synthesis of the 
Middle Ages, based upon a Thom- 
istic metaphysics. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to reject modern 
science because one sees its in- 
adequacies. It must find its place 
in the new intellectual synthesis. 
In fact Scholasticism collapsed 
because of its failure to provide 
for the experimental method and 
the facts revealed by it. The 
separation of the truths of rea- 
son from those of revelation was 
followed by a separation between 
secular and religious activities. 
“Each separate sphere of human 
activity soon became secularized 
as modern man increasingly con- 
cerned himself more with the 
part than the whole” (257). 
“To the Christian university 
teacher comes, therefore, the 
summons to... help create a 
Weltanschauung which steers a 
middle path between the Charyb- 
dis of liberal atomism and the 
Scylla of totalitarian dogmat- 
ism” (260). “The crying need 
is for Christian thinkers from 
the specialized fields of the natu- 
ral and social sciences, history, 
engineering, architecture and 
medicine who, while rejecting 
the right of theologians to dic- 
tate their conclusions can yet 
unite with them in the common 
task of relating these conclusions 
to a theological understanding 
of human destiny” (260). This 
view of religious education does 
not recognize religion as one 
subject among others, but rather 
as a frame of reference for und- 
erstanding human nature into 
which one may fit the facts drawn 
from modern science. (272). 
“What, therefore, is the conclu- 
sion of the matter? It is that 
the Christian churches need a 
fellowship of lay theologians or 
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Christian scholars who would 
view it as part of their vocation 
... to create a Christian world- 
view within which the conclu- 
sions of the specialized subjects 
of the university curriculum 
could be given their ultimate 
meaning in terms of a specific- 
ally Christian philosophy of man 
and of his relation to the histor- 
ical process” (287). Thus the 
book is a most important con- 
tribution to the reorientation of 
higher education, which, while 
avoiding outworn philosophical 
and psychological theories, still 
stands essentially for personal 


and spiritual values. 
M. M. T. 


Liberalizing Religion 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY: AN APPRAIS- 
AL, Essays in Honor of Eugene William 
Lyman. By editors David E. Roberts, 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen and Others. 
oa Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. Pp. 285. 

2.50. 


This volume is spotted in qual- 
ity, yet its commendable features 
predominate. On the whole it is 
a scholarly and fruitful contri- 
bution to a notable figure in 
American religious thought and 
leadership. Young Lyman’s ear- 
ly exposure to religious atmos- 
phere was “the liberal Evangel- 
icalism of Horace Bushnell” (3). 
But happily piety and moral 
earnestness were blended so sin- 
cerely with liberal thought that 
Lyman came to believe that “to 
find creativity in Jesus is more 
significant than to find in him 
an inflexible pattern for external 
imitation” (28), and that “He 
[Jesus] is God coming forth cre- 
atively, redemptively, transform- 
ingly into the world—coming 
forth to stay” (26). Throughout 
his life Dr. Lyman has remained 
foremost in liberal ranks but 
“not liberalism as described and 
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denounced in much of our cur- 
rent literature’ (48). 
Following the introductory es- 
say upon Dr. Lyman by Walter 
Marshall Horton are fifteen con- 
tributions by as many authors. 
William E, Hocking analyses the 
general meaning of liberalism 
and suggests its weakness as 
compared with dogmatism for 
purposes of propaganda. Julius 
A. Bewer thinks that “the lib- 
eral view never won its full vic- 
tory in the Old Testament” (66). 
In spite of the fact that “Cath- 
olicism is frankly a religion of 
authority” (9), and that “Ro- 
man Catholicism never cleaims 
to be democratic” (96), Edward 
Rochie Hardy interprets the 
Rerum Novarum of 1891 along 
with the opening of the Vatican 
archives to scholars, as indica- 
tive that the Roman Catholic 
Church ‘“‘wished to encourage 
honest historical study” (96). 
True, liberalism, in the opinion 
of Rufus M. Jones is found with- 
in “open religion” of personal 
experience as contrasted with 
“closed” and static forms of 
religion (122-3). Personal ex- 
perience of God is “fresh, vital, 
intinmate and transforming. 
The mystic himself . . . becomes 
a fresh and creative organ of 
spiritual life” (122). Within the 
Missionary movement, Lyman 
van Law Cady describes liberal 
thought about Christianity as 
moving from obsession of “un- 
questioned Western dominance” 
when, as Dr. Kraemer put it 
“ag if the non-Christian world 
were spread out before the eye 
as a world to be conquered” 
(129), to the view where “as- 
sumptions of Western superior- 
ity were abondoned” (140) and 
“the Gospel of the Love of God 
comes home with power to the 
human heart ... to each man, 
not as. Muslim or Buddhist, or 
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as an adherent of any system, 
but just as man” (142). On the 
problem of knowledge and reve- 
lation, John M. Moore holds that 
“theology should avoid construct- 
ing a conception of God and then 
asking whether God so conceived 
exists, but should rather build 
up the God-idea by purely in- 
ductive or empirical methods’ 
(176). D. C. Macintosh empha- 
Sizes a greatly needed distinction 
within liberalism which ordinar- 
ily is slurred over. “To acknowl- 
edge no essential difference,” Dr. 
Macintosh reminds us, “between 
a modern, reasonable liberal 
evangelicalism and a confused 
sceptism, or between either of 
these and a frank but nonchal- 
ant denial of both a personal 
God and personal imortality, is 
simply inexcusable.” (239). And, 
finally, William Adams Brown 
retrospectively assesses reactions 
within liberal ranks during his 
long and notable years of serv- 
ice. “The net outcome of this 
sense of frustrations,” he says, 
“has been to give the present 
generation of liberals a new ap- 
preciation of the non-rational 
factor in the life of man, ... 
man is a creature of instinct 
moved by his emotions rather 
than by his intellect’ (263). 
Leaders in religion should not 
pass this volume by. Its major 
concern is the presentation and 
application of the teachings and 
life of Jesus in terms not as ac- 
commodating to the Modern day 
but as understandable to it. 
Pano: 


THE LEGACY OF THE LIBERAL 
SPIRIT. By Fred G. Bratton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xfi 
319. $2.75. 


Fred G. Bratton’s The Legacy 
of the Liberal Spirit is an alto- 
gether charming and enlighten- 
ing book. It deals mostly with 
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the discredited prophets, the un- 
recognized martyrs and the un- 
hallowed saints whose task has 
been the rehabilitation and ad- 
vance of western culture. It is 
good to have the work of these 
sappers and miners who prepar- 
ed the way of the main assault 
against conformity, superstition, 
ignorance and error, drawn to 
our attention, for without these 
we should have made no prog- 
ress. 

It is the misfortune of the 
benefactors of mankind who des- 
troy foundations in order that 
imperishable ones may arise, to 
be considered only as destroyers 
of the good in their own time. 
It is aptly at long-last that we 
garland the tomb of the prophets 
and elect them to sainthood. The 
fact remains however, that every 
God-seeking man, adds some- 
thing of value to the vast struc- 
ture of human life. Dr. Bratton 
calls out these pioneer liberals 
who are too often dubbed “athe- 
ists” in the fervidness of pulpit 
oratory by those who have great- 
ly benefitted from their lives. We 
would commend this book espe- 
cially to the attention of the 
members of the Federal Council 
of Churches, who recently adopt- 
ed the “holier than thou’’ atti- 
tude by excluding from their 
number the Universalists. 

_ The author begins with the 
great scholar and liberal, Origen 
and surveys the whole field down 
to John Dewey, and truly de- 
clares that the most significant 
contribution of Hebrew prophet- 
ism and of Jesus was belief in 
the divine worth of human per- 
sonality (29). Origen of the high 
scholarship and the blameless 
life is supplanted in Christian 
thought by St. Augustine, and 
the acompanying “rejection of 
Hellenism brought on a thou- 
sand years of darkness” (28). 
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This seems to us too sweeping 
a statement to be altogether true 
for Hellenism did profoundly af- 
fect Christian theology as wit- 
ness the single example of Philo 
Judaeus and the rise of trinitar- 
ianism. It is a great mistake to 
assume Alexandrianism as such 
to have been altogether char- 
acterized by liberalism. Remem- 
ber the fate of Hypatia. 

Erasmus is characterized as 
“the true prophet of the modern 
spirit.” 

The time-worn charge of 
Tawney and Weber is repeated 
here of the causal significance to 
capitalism of Calvinistic Switz- 
erland which is popularly charg- 
ed by everyone who has a stone 
to throw at Puritanism. We have 
the temerity to suggest in the 
face of such great authority, 
that capitalism was in the world 
before Calvin. One striking ex- 
ample of it was the land-holding 
monopoly built up by the great 
religious orders. The author 
should have become conscious of 
this fact when he calls attention 
to the fact that “‘the church was 
landlord of over half the proper- 
ty of England” (78). We re- 
spectfully suggest that when 
these great and oppressive es- 
tates were broken up, they did 
not fall mainly into the hands 
of “thrifty” Calvinists. It is 
true, as he states, that the Ren- 
aissance meant the birth of the 
middle class, but it was the re- 
surgence of peons and slaves 
against their capitalistic over- 
lords. With the new-found re- 
ligious and political freedom, 
men who had been under-privi- 
ledged gradually assumed the 
status of financial independence 
and were in some cases able to 
reverse positions with their one- 
time oppressors. 

The essays on Tom Paine and 
Theodore Parker are especially 
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valuable and enlightening. Both 
men suffered a more or less se- 
vere obliquy from the lies of the 
ultra-orthodox. Orthodoxy sel- 
dom hesitates to use falsehood 
against heretics, since such false- 
hood is assumed to act upon the 
Lord’s side. Nor were certain 
“liberals” wanting from the 
ranks of the persecutors, as when 
Parker was ejected from the 
Unitarian Association, or when 
Emerson was ostracized from 
Harvard some forty years be- 
cause of the famous address be- 
fore the Divinity School, for 
suggesting that God was still 
alive and communicating with 
his children. As a matter of fact 
“professional liberals” are every 
whit as intolerant as the profes- 
sional orthodox, they are toler- 
ant toward all who agree with 
them. 

Much space is given to the ex- 
cellent essay on Darwin, but the 
author displays no awareness re- 
specting the present scientific 
status of Darwinian evolution- 
ism. He states that the Darwin- 
ian theory is confirmed by “in- 
contestable evidence” (213) and 
“remains to this day a verified 
fact” (237), neither of which 
statements could be true. The 
fact is that evolution always 
and still remains at best in the 
region of plausible hypothesis, 
unproved and unprovable. At 
the present moment it is aban- 
doned by advanced scientists as 
causal explanation. All that we 
can surely know is the order in 
which the species appeared, 
which is told in the geological 
strata. How it took place, and 
that it was the result of material 
determinism is at most an as- 
sumption. 

A few errors of statement and 
of proof-reading occur. The 
statement is made that Profes- 
sor Hinckley G. Mitchell was dis- 
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missed from his professorial 
chair by the Methodist Church. 
While it is true that a Board of 
Bishops refused to confirm his 
nomination it ought to be made 
clear that the same Bishops were 
officially reprimanded by the 
General Conference (the gov- 
erning body of the Methodist 
Church), for’ having exceeded 
their authority. Later when Pro- 
fessor Mitchell was tried for 
heresy, he was officially acquit- 
ted and remained a Minister in 
good standing in the Methodist 
Church until his death. His ad- 
vocate before the conference, 
Dr. F. J. McConnell, was later 
made Bishop. 

Respecting the loss by liberal- 
ism of its fighting aggressive- 
ness (292), which the author 
lays to too much tolerance and 
good-will might it not be sug- 
gested that this may be due to 
a too negative and destructive 
attitude toward orthodox opin- 
ion. The great work of liberal- 
ism has been the liberalizing of 
its own and other communions, 
which now stand about where 
Parker, Channing and Martin- 
eau did in the beginning. A 
purely negative course which 
thinks only destructively can 
have only a vogue which passes 
as opinions change or progress. 
Only constructive and emotion- 
ally implemented convictions 
provide permanent militancy. 

A humorous proof reader’s 
oversight lies in the phrase about 
the necessity to “hark back to 
a fixed antecedent (sic) heaven- 
born reality.” (286). R.T.F. 


Christianity and Living Together 

CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY, 
by Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
Doris C. Anson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. 98. $1.25. 


The war is the inexorable con- 
clusion of an age which believed 
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“that man is saved by his own 
strength alone, and that human 
history is made without God” 
(p. 21). Nazism is “the final 
stage of an implacable reaction 
against the democratic principle 
and against the Christian prin- 
ciple all in one” (p. 81). Com- 
munism is “the final stage in the 
inner destruction of the demo- 
cratic principle due to the rejec- 
tion of the Christian principle” 
(p. 81). The tragedy of the de- 
mocracies is that their social and 
political development has lag- 
ged so far behind their economic 
and political advances that the 
working classes were lost to the 
Church in the nineteenth century 
and have gone over, or can be 
expected to go over, to Commun- 
ism and Fascism. The democra- 
cies had so far lost contact with 
their original Christian inspira- 
tion of freedom and brotherhood 
that democracy became a dis- 
credited ideal—and with it 
Christianity. 

However, the war is a reac- 
tion, against the Pagan Empire, 
of peoples acclimated to free- 
dom, in a spontaneous movement 
to control the weather they had 
so long taken for granted. 

But that control, Maritain is 
convinced, is more than a hu- 
man job. The democracies must 
return to their Christian inspir- 
ation of the dignity and freedom 
of persons under God, and do so 
during the war, so that desir- 
able social changes may forestall 
adverse potentialities in the pres- 
ent situation. Anyhow, it is a 
matter of common sense. “If the 
common life in which I am en- 
gaged is built upon injustice, one 
day I will have to look on with 
courage while the beasts skin me 
and my children alive” (p. 96). 
Why not give my skin daily for 
justice in the common life? “It 
is far better to run oneslf ragged 
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for the good than to be run rag- 
ged for evil” (p. 96). The in- 
spiration of the Gospel must ori- 
ent common life toward this he- 
roic humanism. 

What about Communism? The 
only solution of the Communist 
problem is for the democracies 
to effect the re-entrance of the 
Russian people into the Western 
community and into regenerated 
democracy. A democracy fully 
resolved on social justice could 
rid Communism of its pretexts 
and restore to its own ideal those 
attracted to Communism. 

Gerard Hinrichs. 


FREEDOM FORGOTTEN AND RE- 
MEMBERED. By Helmut Kuhn. The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. Pp. viii, 267. $2.50. 


This book, by an exiled Ger- 
man, analyzes clearly and ex- 
pertly the forces that beguiled 
and then plunged his country 
to its tragic doom. The question 
he proposes to answer, in brief, 
is, “How could the nation of 
Bach, Kant, and Goethe become 
Hitler’s accomplice in a career 
of crime?’ In answering this 
question the author does not at- 
tempt to mitigate German re- 
sponsibility for its acts. The 
simple fact is that, under pres- 
sure of an inferiority complex, 
inflation and middle-class paup- 
erism, it yielded to the tempta- 
tion of Totalitarianism and Sa- 
tanic adventure by an error that 
involved “a perversion of the 
will. This view implies an at- 
tribution of guilt and responsi- 
bility.” (p. 6) Nevertheless it is 
an amazing fact of history that 
a people of the cultural level of 
the Germans could seek a de- 
monic outlet for national and 
personal aspiration, engage in 
a program of collective selfish- 
ness requiring the enslavement 
of the citizens, and repudiate the 
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basic principles of Western civil- 
ization such as the sacredness of 
the individual, the instrumental 
value of the State, and the ob- 
jectivity of moral values. 

Among the factors studied by 
the author, leading to the down- 
fall of Germany, are the intel- 
lectual and aesthetic inadequacy 
of German Christianity, the de- 
cline of Christian earnestness 
and the availability of the public 
for Religionsersatz, the defeat 
of Liberalism more than a cen- 
tury ago in Germany, the rise 
of such intellectual forces as his- 
torical relativism and irration- 
alistic voluntarism, the under- 
cutting of the transcendent 
foundations of human dignity by 
positivism, the rift between cul- 
ture and politics developing in 
19th century Germany, and the 
ineptitude of the intellectuals 
who paraded an exhibitionistic 
pessimism as a substitute for 
action. Nazism proposed to re- 
alize the doctrine, popularized by 
Spengler, that the machine man 
is the logical and necessary out- 
come of the machine age. While 
the contribution of Nietzsche is 
easily overrated, he was symp- 
tomatic of the spirit of noisy 
prophecy that was awakening 
German passion while freeing it 
from transcendent reference and 
moral discipline. His own con- 
tribution was that of giving “‘rise 
to a novel kind of intellectual 
boldness or even recklessness,” 
and by aiding in the de-Christ- 
ianizing of Germany. 

In its final hour of crisis the 
nation gave way to moral weak- 
ness. Slowly moral decency 
crumbled, under pressure from 
a Nazi party dominated by an 
uneducated leadership and filled 
with a leadership of malcontents 
and frustrated failures. A vast 
dishonesty and cowardice spread 
through politics and journalism. 
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Moral decency slowly disinte- 
grated; and the outcome was an 
acceptance of the program of 
hate, resentment, ruthlessness, 
brutality, and the general vision 
of depredation, whipped on by 
a constant stream of sensations, 
politically generated, that de- 
veloped a voracious appetite that 
could only be appeased by a “uni- 
versal conflagration.” The lesson 
to be learned, according to the 
author, is that “democratic rul- 
ership must rely on a pre-exist- 
ent Purpose which it is unable 
to supply. In the Western World, 
this purpose was afforded by the 
Christian tradition.” (106) The 
ultimate grounds for man’s claim 
to freedom, in brief, are not bio- 
logical or psychological; they 
are moral. Man’s conscience 
alone guarantees his inherent 
dignity. 
W.L. 


THE FAITH THAT GIVES MEAN- 
ING TO VICTORY. By Dane Rudyar. 
Reseda, Calif.: Foundation for Human 
Integration, 1942. Pp. 78. 


The spirit of this excellent 
little book is reflected in the 
three chapter headings: I, Unit- 
ed Nations Cannot Endure 
Without Faith in Man’s Com- 
mon Humanity; II, The Emer- 
gence and Sacrifice of the Indi- 
vidual; and III, Toward an Inte- 
grated and Organic Human So- 
ciety. Eschewing both extreme 
collectivism and individualism - 
the author seeks a society which 
may be called an organic plural- 
ism, where Man is found by 
each man, where democracy is 
organic, and where personal and 
social authority is found in the 
spirit of the Whole. 

“No united decision can 
be effective and lasting as a 
creative force unles the pri- 
macy of the common factor 
over the individual differ- 
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ences is consciously recog- 
nized or instinctively real- 
ized as a basic feeling. It 
is useless to expect much 
from a meeting of differen- 
tiated individuals unless 
they have in common not 
only a vague ideal, but 
undertoning all discussions, 
a deep allegiance to a com- 
mon Root” (p. 21). 

Rudyar emphasises an impor- 
tant principle in a personalism 
which will be adequate to meet 
the issues of present society. Be- 
ing an “individual person,” he 
points out, is a social status. The 
concept of ‘person’ has no mean- 
ing outside of the common life 
of which the person is a differ- 
entiated expression. 

“To be an individual per- 
son is to be an indivdualized 
participant in the common 
life of one’s human environ- 
ment—or of Man in the ulti- 
mate” (p. 59). 

The book raises several critical 
questions in the reviewer’s mind: 
whether common humanity need 
be rooted in Jung’s collective un- 
conscious, whether the meta- 
physics of cosmic cycles need be 
embraced, whether the notion 
of “Man” ascapes the fallacy of 
the universal, and whether the 
native organic pluralism of 
Christianity has been fully ap- 
preciated ? 

Walter G. Muelder. 


The Church: Its Thoughts and 
Mission 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
By Leonard Hodgson. New York: 
ae aes Scribner’s Sons, 1944, Pp. 237. 
2.50. 


This is one of the most cre- 
ative statements and studies of 
the Christian idea of God in re- 
cent literature. The treatment 
of the Trinity is fresh and vital, 
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and brings together in a fruitful 
way the disciplines of philosoph- 
ical theology and of Biblical ex- 
egesis. In approaching the prob- 
lems from the standpoint of 
deeds rather than of proposi- 
tions, the author opens the door 
to a non-dogmatic and non-ob- 
scurantist theology, an achieve- 
ment which stands in pleasant 
contrast to the Barthian school. 

Hodgson’s chief theses are as 
follows: 

“1, Philosophy in general is 
the attempt to understand the 
whole of our experience as a 
whole, asking both what it is 
and why it should be. 

“2. The special sciences are 
attempts to observe and describe 
different elements in that expe- 
rience. 

“3. Among these elements is 
the series of events composing 
Christian history, as recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments 
and the history of the Church. 

“4, Philosophical systems a- 
rise through different elements 
being taken as key-features for 
the interpretation of the whole. 

“5. In each case the philo- 
sophical use of the key-feature 
may be distinguished from the 
scientific study of it. 

“6. Christian philosophy is 
the attempt to interpret the 
whole on the hypothesis that 
Christian history is the key-fea- 
ture. 

“7. Theology is the study of 
that history with a view to 
determining the exact nature 
and meaning of its content.” 
(pp. 23ff.) 

There are several crucial prob- 
lems which are from this general 
approach: a) how does the 
Christian faith protect itself 
from the charge of special his- 
torical pleading? b) would not 
a more general category like that 
of personality be less likely to 
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offend philosophical conscience 
as the key-feature? Still another 
question arises; whether the 
power of God should be conceiv- 
ed as limited by non-human op- 
posing wills in the universe (pp. 
71-77)? Finally, we may ask 
whether, as in Chapter V, the 
historical material of the Christ- 
lan tradition, as opposed to ideal- 
ism, does not involve us in a 
circle, when the tradition is re- 
garded as empirical evidence 
given by God? 
W.G. M. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRIST- 
IAN WORLD MISSION. By Edmund 
D. Soper. New York, Nashville: Abing- 
Sone ae, Press, 1943. Pp. 314. 


The attempt to state an ade- 
quate philosophy for the Christ- 
ian World Mission is one of the 
most significant aspects of the 
present worlud situation. The 
heart of the problem with which 
Dr. Soper deals is this: “Has 
Christianity a message which is 
not only unique but indispens- 
able to the welfare of mankind? 
Everything hangs on the answer 
to that question” (p. 16). The 
answer is presented in four parts 
and an appendix. Part One deals 
with the Biblical background, 
Part Two with the world mission 
in history, Part Three with 
Christianity as a world religion 
in relationships with non-Christ- 
ian religions, Part Four with the 
strategy of the world mission, 
and the Appendix deals with 
Protestant missions in Latin 
America. 

Part Three deals with some of 
the livest current issues and de- 
serves careful scrutiny because 
of its undoubted appeal to many 
American Protestants. Soper 
concedes to liberalism that the 
old contrasts of true and false 
religion will not do. “We shall 
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not get very far by calling the 
non-Christian religions false, as 
if that settled the whole matter 
and closed the question” (p. 
152). On the other hand, he does 
not accept the creative philos- 
ophy of W. E. Hocking that what 
is needed is ‘‘reconception.”’ 
What seems to divide them in 
their philosophies of a world 
faith is Soper’s view that relig- 
ious loyalty is ultimately an ez- 
clusive thing (p. 220). The uni- 
queness of Christianity, he goes 
on to say, “is to be found in 
Jesus Christ, who revealed a 
God quite different from any 
other divine being” (p. 227). 
“Jesus Christ reveals God as he 
is...” (p. 228). And yet, he 
points out, there is continuity 
between Christianity and the 
other religions. 

Dr. Soper tries to avoid a full 
comparative study of religion. 
However, he discloses some du- 
bious assumptions: that the non- 
Christian religions are tight cul- 
tural totalities, essentially uni- 
tary, and to be accepted or re- 
jected as such; that Christianity 
is more of a unity than it is his- 
torically and functionally discov- 
ered to be; and that these two 
principles are compatible with 
the notion of an indigenous 
Christianity. 

In Part Four the author de- 
velops a very progressive stat- 
egy for the ecumenical Church. 
One wonders, however, whether 
his concessions to nationalism 
are valid (pp. 247ff.) and 
whether he does not here concede 
too much to the continental theo- 
logians and their ideas of nations 
as orders in the divine creation. 
The chapter on “Christianity 
and Indigenous Cultures” suffers 
from a rather superficial gener- 
al philosophy of culture. The 
Appendix states the issue of 
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Catholic-Protestant relations in 
South America very clearly. 
W.G. M. 


FROM JESUS TO PAUL. By Joseph 
Klausner. Translated by William F. 
Stinespring. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xvi, 624. $3.50. 


This volume presents a chal- 
lenge and affords a corrective to 
both Jew and Christian. The 
author is a Jew. In 1907 he pub- 
lished an earlier work entitled: 
Jesus of Nazareth. But at the 
conclusion of the writing of the 
book he realized that he had 
treated only the first part of a 
movement. That is to say, the 
author arrived at two conclu- 
sions: first, that “Jesus consid- 
ered himself to be the Messiah” 
(ix), and secondly that “Jesus 
never intended to found a new 
religion” (ix). Nothwithstand- 
ing these conclusions, a new re- 
ligion had developed which 
claimed to be built upon Jesus. 
What explanation, therefore, 
could be given of this fact? An 
answer to this question pertains 
to the second part of the same 
movement, and the consideration 
of this problem was the occasion 
of the volume under review. 

Here the chief concern is to 
answer the question, “How was 
Christianity separated from 
Judaism, and why did Judaism 
not accept the teaching of Paul 
as it likewise did not accept the 
teaching of Jesus? (xi). 

Before attempting to answer 
this question, the author seeks 
to establish bona fide Judaism 
as both genuine in principle and 
as a legitimate point of reference 
and comparison. He distinguish- 
es “between thorough Judaism 
and diluted Judaism” (30), and 
places “more fickle Jews in the 
Diaspora than in Palestine” 
(28). Of “thorough Judaism,” 
in connection with the discussion 
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of “Religious Syncretism,” he 
boasts that “in the fundamental 
matters of religion, Judaism did 
not yield in its essential quality 
even so much as the breadth of 
a hair’ (117). This sort of 
Judaism, then is Christianity’s 
‘“mother from which it was 
brought forth” (117). Or stated 
more adequately in the light of 
Greek influences, also, upon 
Christianity the observation is 
made that “Christianity . . . be- 
came gradually a new combina- 
tion—a compound of Judaism 
and Hellenism” (117). 

Within the limits of such a 
premise, Christianity is to be 
understood in the light of its 
antecedents rather than in some- 
thing unique within it. What 
appears amounts to nothing more 
than the transfer of patterns of 
thinking from Jewish and pagan 
conceptions over to the adorn- 
ment of the new “parasite” 
Christianity. The following state- 
ment is illustrative: 

Had it not been for the gen- 
eral influence—however ob- 
scure and remote—of these 
pagan stories [Osiris, Attis, 
Adonis, Mithras], a Jewish 
Messiah would never have 
become a Christian Son of 
God ... (107). 

This taste indicates the flavor 
of the volume. Yet it is highly 
valuable. In a kindly attempt 
the author reduces the cleavage 
between Jew and Christian, a 
view more becoming of brother- 
hood and understanding among 
men than the contrary one upon 
which both Jews and Christians 
have fed too long. Also, excel- 
lent contributions are found here 
as to the age in general in which 
Christianity arose and which 
possess value in their own right. 
The work testifies to patient re- 
search which the author reports 
as lasting through fifteen years. 
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Also it carries a freshness, a 
conviction, if dogmatic, which 
makes for understanding rather 
than for hostility. Statements 
are well documented, biblio- 
graphical references abound, the 
index is adequate and the trans- 
lator confesses himself to be a 
Christian. On the whole, this is 
a valuable contribution and is 
suitable both to be read and 
studied. PRs: 


PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN 
MODERN RUSSIA. By Paul B. Ander- 
son. The Macmillan sou ban: New 
York. Pp. vii, 240. $2.50 


Russia has always been a land 
of extremes, and its history, both 
past and future, must be read 
in light of this fact. The atti- 
tude of Russian communism to- 
wards religion, therefore, can 
only be understood within the 
frame of monastic autocracy, the 
State control of ecclesiastical 
life, the ignorance of the peasant 
. clergy and the serf communi- 
cants, the persecution of heret- 
ical minorities by both State and 
Church, and the stultification of 
progressive thought everywhere 
in the name of religion (witness 
the biography of Tolstoi). 

This volume, by Paul B. And- 
erson, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, 
and student of Russian affairs 
since 1917, is concerned with the 
Church in Russia since the revo- 
lution and the prospect of re- 
ligion under the Soviet political 
system. The author points out 
with emphasis the traditional 
anti-religious philosophy and 
policy of Communism. Lenin’s 
attack against religion, and not 
the Russian Church in particu- 
lar, was an essential part of his 
program. This attack was based 
both on the conviction that re- 
ligion is a tool of capitalistic “ex- 
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ploitation,” and also on the be- 
lief that it is essentially error, 
inasmuch as its teachings con- 
flict with the natural sciences. 
The metaphysics of the natural 
sciences, he held, is inescapably 
materialistic and atheistic. Stal- 
in has uncompromisingly accept- 
ed this view, and the Soviet pol- 
icy has been directed to a strang- 
ulation of religion, not by perse- 
cution that merely defeats its 
aim, but letting it slowly die on 
the vine. What appears to be an 
anomalous situation, therefore, 
is the growing participation of 
religious-minded people in po- 
litical affairs, the patent loyalty 
of the Russian Church to the 
government, and the recent rap- 
prochement between these two 
institutions. Does this suggest a 
fundamental change of heart on 
the part of the Soviet authori- 
ties? The author replies: 
“There is no evidence of 
this. Neither the constitu- 
tion, nor the laws restrict- 
ing religion to ‘conduct of 
worship’ have been rescind- 
ed or modified. The authori- 
ties have simply taken ac- 
count of the peculiarity of 
war time conditions... 
The government’s position 
ought not to be called either 
appeasement, expedience, or 
strategy, but ought rather 
to be recognized as a prac- 
tical working out of the dia- 
lectic process — welcoming 
or even stimulating the 
growth of various forces 
which, by their interaction, 
result in a product favor- 
able to the development of 
‘socialism in one country’.” 
(158, 228f.) 
The author makes no predictions 
as to the future of religion in 
Russia, although he does point 
out the value that has come to 
the Church by its purification 
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under stress, its breaking loose 
from political control, and the 
freer condition of unorthodox 
church groups. Perhaps he is 
hinting darkly, however, with a 
wisp of hope when he points out 
that with the growth of Party 
membership since 1936, “the 
mind and will of the Russian 
people will increasingly reveal 
itself in the Party, and this may 
modify the nature of even the 
Party’s outlook on world affairs.” 
(234f.) It is indeed food for 
thought, also, to learn that in 
Magnitogorsk and the new cities 
of Russia there are no churches 


New Views for Old 


THE THRILL OF TRADITION, by 
James Moffatt, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1944. Pp. 201. $2.00. 


The Thrill of Tradition, by 
the editor of The Bible, a New 
Translation, is both a study of 
the word “tradition” (paradosis) 
from Plato to the present, and 
of our heritage of freedom in 
the Christian tradition. The 
word paradosis meant for Plato 
at the outset the imparting of 
knowledge by word of mouth in 
and to his own age. The latin 
tradere is rendered—to inform, 
or to deliver an address, and re- 
ferred to listeners rather than 
readers. Before passing from its 
original Platonic meaning into 
the biblical meaning it passed 
through the mystery cults where 
is denoted secret rites and mag- 
ical formulas transmitted by the 
gods to the prophets who in turn 
gave them to the initiates. 

In the period between the cru- 
cifiction and the fall of Jeru- 
salem the tradition of Christian 
teaching was revelation that 
came through Christ’s intimate 
personal communion with God, 
and not the result of the work 
of scribal experts. As a result 
of their belief in the resurrec- 
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tion the tradition took on a new 
value, and as Christian tradition 
developed it ceased to be entirely 
oral. With Luther the written 
word became of supreme author- 
ity, and instead of the church he 
substituted the private right of 
judgment. For Protestantism 
tradition was equated with cath- 
olic indulgences and penances, 
and took on a special sense of 
an elaborate substitute for God’s 
direct pardon and peace. 

The Council of Trent initiated 
and the Vatican Council finally 
shaped the attitude of the Cath- 
olic Church toward tradition, 
namely, that it is the preroga- 
tive of the church to determine 
the relative bearing of written 
scripture and unwritten tradi- 
tion upon issues of belief. 

Tradition often gets in the 
way of progress, but wisdom and 
tradition are not incompatible in 
the spiritual realm. In the last 
analysis tradition is to be judg- 
ed by the part that authentic 
tradition plays in human affairs. 

In a final chapter the author 
portravs the contemporary place 
of tradition as “noblesse oblige’. 
Tradition rallies honor. The 
church is interpreted as a living 
tradition which has behind it a 
long past, and ahead of it a long 
future. 

The volume is well written 
and well documented and indi- 
cates familiarity with original 
sources as well as contemporary 
writers on the classical as well 
as the succeeding strata of the 
total tradition. 

HLS. 
THE RADIANT LIFE. By Rufus M. 


Jones. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1944, Pp. viii and 154. $2.00. 


This is Rufus Jones’ fiftieth 
book and the well still runs with 
artesian freshness. Here are 
ten essays on the spiritual life, 
all distinctively unities, but all 
related to the that supreme quali- 
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fication of sainthood, radiance. 
The first essay states the basic 
thesis; the final one relates the 
philosophy of radiance to the 
problems of Quaker orthodoxy 
and the future of the movement. 

The eighth chapter on “Types 
of Mysticism” is an amplified 
form of the article on Mysticism 
in the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. Here is a useful in- 
troduction to the whole subject 
both historically and systematic- 
ally conceived. He distinguishes 
between mysticism and mystical 
experience and then delineates 
the chief types. The scope of the 
treatment is essentially western 
an dindicates the author’s pref- 
erence clearly. 

“The Spell of Imortality”’ com- 
prises the Ingersoll Lecture for 
1948. It itself is worth the price 
of the book. Instead of argu- 
ments for immortality Jones de- 
picts the “spell”? under which the 
great representatives of the faith 
have operated. The presenta- 
tion is fully convincing and quite 
moving. Incidentally, it is a bit 
of beautiful writing. 

The mysticism which is de- 
veloped in the discussion is co- 
herently related to the practical 
issues of life. Here the reciproc- 
ity of the divine-human situation 
is stressed. 

He writes, “... it is just 
as certain that God will not 
bring the new day without 
us as it is that we cannot 
bring it without Him. The 
mutual and reciprocal cor- 
respondence between the di- 
vine Purpose and the hu- 
man mind is like the force 
of gravitation that holds the 
world together. This union 
of the Divine Spirit with 
the co-operative work of 
our minds is what holds the 
real world together, the 
world we care for” (p. 91). 
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It is this doctrine which cor- 
rects the structural defects of 
Quaker orthodoxy discussed in 
Chapter X, ‘The Children of 
Light.” 

W.G.M 


GOOD NEWS OF GOD. By Ganon 
Charles E, Raven. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. Pp. 104. $1.25. 


Those who have read any of 
the writings of Canon Charles 
EK. Raven will be eager to possess 
this little volume, The Good 
News of God. It consists of a 
series of eight letters to a friend 
based on eight chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Canon 
Raven feels that in the present 
Christian Church there is the 
repetition of a flabbiness and 
weaknesses at which Paul direct- 
ed his Epistle. This modern 
apostle puts his fingers on the 
raw spots of modern Christian 
institutionalism and theology. He 
re-emphasizes in modern terms 
the meaning of the Incarnation 
by carrying it back to original 
sources and pays his respects to 
Barthian and Niebuhrean schol- 
arship and theology. He demon- 
strates the social results of sci- 
entific dogmatism “in showing 
itself more ruthless and more 
efficient in savagery” than the 
religious Inquisition against 
which science has so often ful- 
minated. 

On the other hand organized 
Christianity has tended to ident- 
ify religion with ideas belong- 
ing to the pre-science world so 
that even its intellectuals care- 
fully modify statements to ap- 
pease fundamentalism. This he 
declares is “‘the lie of the soul” 

If today the Christian re- 
ligion has been disowned by 
the two greatest Continent- 
al powers, if it is identified 
with the Concordat and 
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Fascism in Italy and with 
savagery and the repression 
of all social effort in Spain, 
if among ourselves the best 
of our young people, like 
Samuel Butler, “rejects 
Christ for Christ’s sake,” 
and if in consequence 
Christianity here and in 
America is coming to be 
represented only by conven- 
tions valuable to vested in- 
terests, superstitions surviv- 
ing from past faith, or fan- 
tasies begotten of present 
despair, the fault lies with 
ourselves who represent the 
Church. We are of those to 
whom it was said, “Ye have 
made the word of God of 
none effect by your tradi- 
tion.” (pp. 44-45) 

Readers who appreciate the 
courageous spirit and the spir- 
itual power of Canon Raven will 
be disconcerted to find that these 
brief letters take the place of a 
more extended consideration be- 
cause of a heart attack that 
threatened to cut short his ca- 
reer, and will pray that he may 
be spared for the larger work 
of which these letters are but 
the early tokens. Robe 


MAN’S MOST DANGEROUS MYTH. 
By M. F. Ashley Montagu. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. xi, 
216. $2.25. 


Many most grievous problems 
are still unsettled but one that 
looms ominously in the future is 
the problem of race conflict. For 
this reason Dr. Montagu’s treat- 
ment of this burning question 
in Man’s Most Dangerous Myth 
—The Fallacy of Race is one of 
the utmost importance. He 
throws upon the problem the 
light of the latest scientific 
knowledge and shows how inter- 
minably mixed with ignorance, 
superstition and self-love is the 
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contention of race-superiority. 

We now know that the mate- 
rials of evolution are not con- 
tinuous but discontinuous, con- 
nected in some way with inde- 
pendent genes inherently vari- 
able and unstable (16). This 
fact does away with the older 
concept of an advancing per- 
fectibility of species erroneously 
cultivated in past doctrines of 
evolution. The modern concept 
of race is a product of emotional 
reasoning, and not of scientific 
fact. An ethnic group represents 
part of a species population in 
process of undergoing genetic 
differentiation in adaptation to 
environmental and social condi- 
tions. 

There is no scientific reason to 
assume that the human race has 
arisen from more than a single 
stock, for external appearance 
has nothing to do with tempera- 
mental qualities. These differ- 
ences arise largely out of cultur- 
al conditions and it is these con- 
ditions that account for mental 
differences. 

The brain does not se- 
crete cultural or intellectual 
powers in the same way as 
the liver secretes bile. One 
is not born with the ability 
to think brilliantly. Such an 
ability can be brought about 
only by exposure of brain 
and nervous system to, and 
education in, the proper 
conditions. (62) 

It is he declares, not heredity 
that makes brains, which is a 
hint to be mulled over by certain 
educators who do not believe in 
the mental culture produced by 
mathematics, grammar and 
logic. 

“Race” prejudice, the author 
claims, is primarily a matter of 
social caste, and it is cultivated 
by those whose interest is the 
maintenance of a caste system. 
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He Pays special dis-respect to 
Gobineau, Stoddard, Stewart 
Chamberlain, and Madison 
Grant (78). 

( One, but not the only, factor 
in this social stratification is 
economic. Here lies the source 
of Nazism which hoped for fi- 
nancial and economic advantage 
through persecution of the Jews, 
and found it psychologically 
easy to raise the issue, by at- 
tributing to others feelings and 
impulses originating in one’s 
self. 

Race prejudice, he shows to 
be an effect of incompletely de- 
veloped personality: 

Supposing for a moment 
that significant differences 
did exist between different 
peoples which rendered one, 
in general, superior to the 
other, a completely develop- 
ed human being would hard- 
ly consider such differences 
a sufficient reason for with- 
holding any opportunities 
for social and cultural de- 
velopment from. such 
groups. On the contrary, he 
would be the more anxious 
to provide them with such 
opportunities. Undeveloped 
personalities operate in the 
opposite way and, creating 
most of the differences they 
condemn, proceed to intens- 
ify those differences by mak- 
ing it more and more diffi- 
cult for the groups thus 
treated to avoid or over- 
come them. (95-6). 

Dr. Montagu then takes up the 
ancient superstition that half- 
breeds inherit the weaknesses of 
both races, with an absence of the 
good qualities. He brings a large 
volume of statistical investiga- 
tion to show that just the op- 
posite is true, citing a multitude 
of examples of hybridization in 
Polynesian-whites, Australian- 
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whites, Ethnic mixture in Ha- 
waii, Indian-whites, Negro-whit- 
es, Mongoloid-whites and Chi- 
nese-whites. The offspring of 
such hybridization are shown to 
be in general superior both phys- 
ically and mentally to the parent 
stock, particularly in such social 
environments as do not handi- 
cap the half-caste by ostracism. 
In the importance of cultural 
environment in the production 
of racial superiority the author 
finds promise for the future, 
since cultural environments that 
have resulted from centuries of 
struggle may be absorbed in a 
few short years. This gives 
promise that out of the present 
mingling of the nations there 
may spring great advances, and 
to this end he quotes Professor 
F. H. Hawkins.* 

. in the ever-changing 
texture of racial qualities 
and the infinite combina- 
tions still to be made there 
may in the future arise race 
blends quite as excellent as 
those which produced the 
Age of Pericles, the won- 
derful thirteenth century, 
the Renaissance, or the pres- 
ent era in European civiliza- 
tion. (180) 

To this testimony he adds his 
own hope for the future: 
Perfection of man’s na- 
ture and achievements, it 
cannot be too often empha- 
sized, is not obtained by the 
ascendancy of one form of 
excellence, but by the blend- 
ing of what is best in many 
different forms; by harmon- 
izing differences, not by 
rendering them more dis- 
cordant.... The world must 
be reéstablished as a vast 
community in which every 
ethnic group is freely per- 
mitted to give as well as to 
receive. Such an ideal will 
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never be achieved by the 
ignorant and vicious stress- 
ing of differences, but by 
the broader, saner, humaner 
sympathetic stressing of 
their fundamental likeness- 
es. And by the utilization 
and interchange of those 
very differences to strength- 
en each other in the living 
of a fuller, a more varied, 
a more interesting and more 
peaceful life. (151) 

After travelling on a high sci- 
entific level through almost the 
entire book Dr. Montagu drops 
down to planes of dogmatic and 
imaginative scientific supersti- 
tion when he talks about the 
causal determination of the prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy without 
the slightest appreciation of the 
implied contradiction and the un- 
scientific character of his asser- 
tions (160ff). 

The cure for our American 
caste system he finds of course 
in cultural opportunity: 

Give every ethnic group 
within our democracy an 
equal social opportunity, and 
it may be predicted that the 
only difference between 
minds that one will find are 
such as now exist between 
individuals of the same eth- 
nic group who have enjoyed 
equal cultural opportunities. 
(182) 

This would go far and equal 
cultural opportunities are basic 
to a democracy, but even that 
would not prevent the ganging 
up of interested groups to prey 
upon the others unless that cul- 
ture had a mind to the moral 
and spiritual development of 
man. 

While small in compass the 
work is of high importance and 
cannot be safely overlooked by 


*The Racial Basis of Civilization, p. 351. 
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anyone interested in this great 
problem. RerF 
AIDS TO WORSHIP. Edited by Albert 


W. Palmer. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xi, 139. $2.00. 


President Palmer of Chicago 
Theological Seminary has, in 
Aids to Worship given us a new 
and original type of meditations 
which will be eagerly seized upon 
in the non-liturgical churches for 
the enrichment of the services. 

However, bizarre it may seem 
to some to depart from the an- 
cient liturgy and the words of 
the Scripture, it needs to be re- 
membered that such departure 
has already been made in the 
use of hymns in the service. 
Good hymn material (and bad, 
as well) is eagerly seized upon 
and incorporated into the wor- 
ship of the average congrega- 
tion. The most ancient ritual 
was new once and came from the 
pens of men “of like passions 
with ourselves,” so the secular 
portions of these meditations 
which are chosen with rare 
Christian judgment may pro- 
vide the sacrosanct scripture 
of the future. It has at least the 
advantage of modern expression, 
the outlook, and understanding 
which may bring the truth near- 
er home than the stereotyped 
language of other ages. 

The best test of President 
Palmer’s experiment is the devo- 
tional spirit created in his read- 
ers. Roa. 


The Discovery of People 

THOMAS TRAHERNE. By Gladys I. 
Wade. With a Selected Bibliography 
of Criticism, by Robert Allerton Parker. 
Princeton University Press at Princeton, 
New Jersey. Pp. x, 269. $3.00. 


One of the notable events in 
the history of literary scholarship 
is the comparatively recent dis- 
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covery of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Christian Platonist, mystic, 
poet, cleric, and philosophic es- 
sayist. Thomas Traherne. To the 
growing literature on his writ- 
ings is now added a full length 
critical biography, the first by 
Dr. Gladys I. Wade, who is al- 
ready known as the editor of the 
definitive edition of Traherne 
verse, published in 1932. This 
study is by no means an assemb- 
ling of materials already known. 
It is rather, in essence, the fruit 
of original and exploratory re- 
search, and brings to light a 
considerable amount of material 
dealing with his life and thought. 
Traherne belongs to the refresh- 
group of Platonists of the 17th 
century who escaped from what 
Nietzsche has called the “bad 
air” of Catholicism and Calvin- 
ism, with their emphasis on sin 
and human corruption, ascetic- 
ism, morbidity, severity, pen- 
ance, ecclesiasticism and authori- 
tarianism. Here was a man for 
whom sin is sickness. “I do not 
speak much of Vice,” he wrote, 
“because I am entirely taken up 
with the Worth and Beauty of 
Virtue.” (p. 1389) This lover of 
virtue was also enamoured of 
the World, who could see the 
infinite majesty of God in a grain 
of sand; a wholesome mystic fill- 
ed with “Eager and Thirst” and 
“Heavenly Avarice,” who declar- 
ed that the immensity and beau- 
ty of common things adequately 
regarded, “ravisheth the An- 
gels.” Platonist is also his con- 
tention that “Every man there- 
fore according to his degree so 
far forth as he is a Christian, 
is a philosopher.” (p. 75) Tra- 
herne was one of the pioneers of 
17th century Platonism. Appar- 
ently he was influenced by the 
Cambridge Platonist John Smith, 
whose Select Discourses was 
printed in 1652, but the works 
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of More and Cudworth appear- 
ed subsequent to his own. To 
Traherne’s credit, Dr. Wade 
points out, is his escape from the 
call of the occult, in which More 
dabbled, and his avoidance of 
the vice of prolixity and discurs- 
iveness, into which Cudworth 
fell. The author ranks Traherne 
higher as an essayist than as a 
poet, observing that “If Tra- 
herne had indeed been as great 
a poet as he was a prose-writer, 
he would have stood with Blake 
and Wordsworth.” (p. 193) One 
final query is pertinent. I do 
not understand with what right 
it can be claimed, as done by 
Bertram Dobell and Dr. Wade, 
that Traherne was a Berkeleyan 
in his metaphysical outlook. (p 
173) The quotations from Tra- 
herne, given on pages 236 and 
254, for instance, seem definitely 
to mark the poet as an orthodox 
realist of the Platonic type, rath- 
er than a pure materialist of the 
school of Berkeley. 
W. L. 


THE PEOPLE OF ARISTOPHANES. 
By Victor Ehrenberg. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. Pp. xii, 320. $5.00. 


At the expense of much re- 
search Professor Victor Ehren- 
berg has given us a valuable 
volume on the sociology of old 
Attic Comedy, entitled: The Peo- 
ple of Aristophanes. The author 
begins with an illuminating 
chapter on Old Comedy which 
illustrates the reason for the 
choice of comedy to give a true 
picture of the life of the common 
people in Attica. We have 
glimpses not only of the people 
at play, in attendance upon the- 
ater and public celebration, but 
of the farmer in the field, the 
upper classes at amusement and 
at work, the traders and crafts- 
men, the citizens with their 
“rights” and the status of the 
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foreigner in the midst, the slaves, 
family and neighborhood life, 
money and property, religion 
and education, war and peace, 
economics and the state, and the 
people and the state. All of 
this is accompanied by copious 
notes and citations which will 
enable the reader to place and 
confirm all statements and con- 
clusions. 

The sociological problems pre- 
sented are strikingly like those 
of today: dependence for stabil- 
ity upon the farming class, the 
upsurge of social revolution 
through the growing wealth and 
importance of the middle class, 
the corruption through voluptu- 
ous practices of the aristocracy 
and the revolutionary unrest of 
the submerged. These various 
factors are brought out in the 
final chapter of comment. 

The work is of great interest 
and importance not only for the 
information it gives but even 
more so for the documentation 
that attends it. Its value is not 
confined to sociological study 
but is of great significance from 
the historical: standpoint. 

ROTTER. 


The Master Among Poets 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER: A Line for 
Line Translation in Dactylic Hexame- 
ters. By William Benjamin Smith and 
Walter Miller. Pp. xx, 365. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1944. $3.75. 


Doubtless scholarly translat- 
ors who have labored long and 
devotedly upon the rendering of 
a great poet hear continually 
ringing through their modern 
verse the words and cadences of 
their master. The line for line 
translation of the Iliad by Pro- 
fessors Smith and Miller would 
form an ideal approach to Homer 
if it were conveniently provided 
with a rhapsodist. The listeners 
might thus be transported in 
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spirit to a Panathenaic festival, 
there to hear the Homeric lines 
inviolate. The reciter, subtly 
tempering his afflatus and gradu- _ 
ally subsiding into English hex- 
ameters, would thereafter afford 
his audience some conception of 
the original rhythms and the 
true substance of the Homeric 
lines. It is not impossible that 
instructors of courses in “Class- 
ics in Translation” may be em- 
boldened by this new version to 
engage in occasional academic 
rhapsodies. 

The present translators have 
avoided the gentle softness of 
Longfellow’s rhythms and the 
“pensive grace’ of Hawtrey’s 
dactyls, which Matthew Arnold 
judged more Vergilian than Ho- 
meric, though in some degree 
reproducing the original effect. 

That English poetry of the 
first order can be composed in 
the Greek epic metre has not 
been demonstrated. The small 
particles of transition, connec- 
tion, contrast, and emphasis— 
abundant yet unobtrusive in the 
Greek— are essential to dactylic 
rhythms. In English their intro- 
duction often seems mere pad- 
ding. Serious epithets are at 
home in the original language 
and verse. “Scion of Peleus’’ is 
a poor substitute for the stately 
patronymic. Above all, the 
change from a quantitative to 
an accentual basis of versifica- 
tion creates almost unsurmount- 
able difficulties. But if Homer 
could be completely reproduced 
in English, he would be neither 
Greek nor Homer. Many schol- 
ars and general readers will be 
grateful for an English version 
that, unlike its predecessors, 
scrupulously preserves metrical 
form and identity of lines. 

The thirty-nine Flaxman 
drawings are a happy addition 
to the volume, though the prints 
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inevitably lose something of the 
delicacy of the earlier engrav- 
ings. 

A simple, straightforward in- 
troduction and an excellent index 
of names are useful features of 
this attractive and scholarly vol- 
ume, which should be a welcome 
addition to every considerable 
Homeric library. 

Ruth W. Brown. 


CARMELITE AND POET, A Framed 
Portrait of St. John of the Cross, with 
His Poems in Spanish, by Robert Sen- 
court. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xiv, 278. $3.00. 


Sencourt shows why the aus- 
tere St. John is fitly approached 
through his love poems, project- 
ed against a background of six- 
teenth century nationalistic and 
ecclesiastical Spain. 

The saint’s intense interior 
life germinated in a fervid re- 
ligious and nature-loving Span- 
ish temperament, and was fed 
generously by meditation on the 
Bible, particularly on the Song 
of Songs, as constituting the 
main business of living. He is 
presented as one of many great 
souls, mystics, both Catholic and 
Protestant, in the century which 
tried to return to vital religion, 
who strove 

“to get rid of all the ma- 
chinery and impedimenta 
which cumbered the Church 
eS (DEPT) 

“to escape from outward 
observances, from institu- 
tions, from all the practices 
and associations of piety, 
from all the materialism of 
religion, from all those trivi- 
alities which fill the doll’s 
house of the Catholic Church 
with distractions... (p. 56) 
“to dig down to the very 
roots of the Bible revelation 
and worship God in spirit 
and in truth.” (p. 57) 
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In truth the business of living | 
is to practice awareness and 
love of God as the soul’s and the 
world’s own inmost reality. In 
this way the soul adds its own 
insight into the life of the lesser 
deliverances of its bodily eyes, 
and discovers the living Person 
instead of a dummy in itself and 
in the world of nature. Habit 
enables the mystic more and 
more clearly and intensely to 
share God’s propietary and ex- 
ultant presence. What is more 
natural, in the recollection of 
comparative withdrawal from’ 
that presence, than that he 
should become articulate in the 
only language—the poet’s—and 
in terms of the only experiences 
—the bride’s, the nature-lover’s 
—that begin to recall, if not 
nearly to resemble, his ecstasy? 

Of course, if you have never 
had, and do not believe in, the 
mystic’s experience, his language 
recalls only the experiences you 
have known. Even if you do be- 
lieve in it, the language alone 
will still leave you in the dark. 
But with the soul geared to the 
language, the case is different. 
The poems of the mystic, like 
the Scriptures of God, are sparks 
from his very soul which can 
ignite a soul exsiccated by de- 
sire. God can be possessed and 
enjoyed by being thought ard- 
ently in his own magic language. 
Literature is the catalyst with 
which the soul may be prepared 
for fusion with God. 

G. H. 


By Rudolph 
Santa 


FOUR LIVING POETS. 
Gilbert. The Unicorn Press, 
Barbara, Calif. Pp. 65. $1.00. 


The registrar of the Art Mu- 
seum of Santa Barbara, himself 
a poet, here provides what he 
terms “essays in appreciation” 
of four contemporary bards. His 
approval of the four is whole 
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hearted. Combined with it are 
interpretive discussions to the 
nature of which we have clues 
in the subtitles: “James Daly, 
The Lyric Existentialist,” ‘“Rob- 
inson Jeffers, The Philosophic 
Tragedist,” “Ruth Pitter, The 
Poet of Purity,” and “E. Merrill 
Root, The Intuitive Essentialist.” 
The author’s manner is pretty 
nebulous, even suggesting the 
thought that his essays might 
drive away from the poets as 
many readers as it attracts. 
Doubtless Mr. Merrill would re- 
ply that he does not seek to at- 
tract ordinary readers, but to 
enlighten more cultivated ones. 
Even so, and despite a forthright 
utterance here and there by the 
way, he leaves whole areas of his 
meaning uncertain. 
Garland Greever. 


Notre Dame 

BIOGRAPHY OF A CATHEDRAL. By 
Robert Gordon Anderson. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. Pp. xii, 495. 
$4.00. 


If one picks up The Biography 
of a Cathedral with the expecta- 
tion of reading a plain history 
of Notre Dame de Paris he will 
be disappointed. As history it 
begins with the pre-Christian 
settlement of Paris, with an at- 
tempt to picture the settings, the 
people and their activities and 
the Druidic precursor of Notre 
Dame which is described as the 
most beautiful of all the Cathed- 
rals. The author thus launches 
on a history of France, political, 
social, cultural and ecclesiastical. 
The latter includes the growth of 
Christianity from the beginning 
with an account of the growth of 
doctrine and practice of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. There is 
historical explanation of every- 
thing from altar fittings and 
vestments to the Mass. 

Naturally if all this digression 
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is what one seeks in The Biog- 
raphy of a Cathedral this is what 
he will like, but the book will 
seem sadly over-burdened with 
detail for many. The style is 
involved and florid, and the his- 
tory uncritical. Legend, myth, 
story, tradition and even super- 
stition are thrown together and 
assume historical veracity where 
it does not exist. This jumbling 
of fact and fancy will distress 
the critical reader who will be 
at a loss to know whether he is 
reading what pretends to be only 
fiction or straight propaganda 
for the Church, and it puts him 
out of sorts. He is not likely to 
be deceived and he resents the 
propaganda. One instance of 
carelessness suffices perhaps to 
indicate the lack of accuracy, 
where the Mazarin library is 
identified with the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, a curious mistake for 
a man who has lived in Paris, 
and an unbelievable one for any 
who have ever visited the Biblio- 
theque Nationale. 
RT ES 


Coaching Days 


COACHING ROADS OF OLD NEW 
ENGLAND. By George Francis Mar- 
lowe. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xvi, 200. $3.50. 


Coaching Roads of Old New 
England is a delightful account 
of the main road and taverns of 
coaching days in New England. 
It identifies locations, and sur- 
viving buildings, thus meeting 
the antiquarian interest of the 
traveler. 

It is not only interestingly 
written with a good historical 
knowledge but it is well printed 
and beautifully illustrated with 
the author’s sketches. It is also 
of handy size such as may easily 
go in a pocket and attend the 
tourist. 

Romance, highwaymen, spies, 
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war, escapes, matters of special 
account in her ancient villages 
will be eagerly read by many a 
New Englander who has for- 
gotten, or more likely, never 
known the legends of his home 
town. Altogether it is an inter- 
esting and profitable book. 
re hy 
Hawthorne and the Fine Arts 
A COLLECTION OF HAYNE LET- 
TERS. Edited by Daniel Morley Mc- 
Keithan. The University of ‘Texas 


Press. Pp. xix, 499. Price not shown 
on volume. 


Paul Hamilton Hayne, who 
had published three volumes of 
poetry by 1860, was the fore- 
most poet of the South in that 
post-bellum period which lay be- 
tween the death of Timrod and 
the definite emergence of Lanier. 
Like Timrod, Lanier, and Simms, 
he was utterly impoverished by 
the war, and like Timrod and 
Lanier, he suffered from tuber- 
culosis. On his fairly comfort- 
able fortune about all that re- 
mained was a tract of eighteen 
pine-wooded acres near Augusta, 
Georgia. To this he moved from 
South Carolina in 1865, and on 
it he spent the rest of a life which 
outlasted that of his poetic fel- 
lows. His expenses were light: 
he took care that his clothes 
should last long, he used home- 
made furniture, he gazed upon 
walls which his wife had paper- 
ed with magazine pictures, he 
subsisted mainly on vegetables 
from his garden, and at a sacri- 
fice he supplemented the home 
education of his son by putting 
him for a few months into an 
academy in Charleston. What- 
ever money he must have he re- 
solved to earn with his pen alone. 
He contributed poems, essays, 
and material of various sorts to 
Northern and Southern maga- 
zines for whatever such work 
would bring. Through review- 
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ing countless books he kept rea- 
sonably abreast with the thought 
and activities of the day. Though 
a man of standards who adhered 
too closely in much of his writ- 
ing to classic theme and man- 
ner, he had often to descend from 
his best in order to find a market, 
and even at his best he but climb- 
ed half way up to the heights 
which Timrod and Lanier scaled. 
Not till 1872, when he himself 
put up the money, did he get his 
first post-bellum volume into 
print. Ten years later—four be- 
for his death —his incomplete 
Complete Edition was issued. 
Amid this gallant and never- 
ceasing struggle Hayne found 
time for an astonishing amount 
of correspondence. Some North- 
erners with political memories, 
like R. H. Stoddard, cold shoul- 
dered him, but others, like Long- 
fellow, were thoroughly cordial. 
Toward Timrod, Simms, Lanier, 
and other Southerners his deeds 
as well as his words proved him 
friendly and generous. The pres- 
ent volume includes by no means 
all his letters. It merits twofold 
commendation. It supplies ample 
and admirable notes exactly 
where they are needed, and it 
reflects the circumstances and 
the spirit of a courageous and 
high-minded man of letters. 


HAWTHORNE THE ARTIST: FINE- 
ART DEVICES IN FICTION. By 
Leland Schubert. University of North 
Carolina Press. Pp. xi, 181. $3.50. 


The author, a former profes- 
sor of English and now a naval 
lieutenant instructing in a pre- 
flight school, here makes an an- 
alysis of Hawthornian writings 
with respect to their use of the 
methods of other arts. The New 
Humanists of a few decades ago 
denounced everything tending to 
a confusion of the arts and to 
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the conveyance of the percep- 
tions of one sense in terms ap- 
plicable to another. And it must 
be confessed that in the present 
study the reference to a differ- 
ent art is not invariably enlight- 
ening; in at least some of the 
instances scrutiny of Hawthorne 
and his medium alone would 
yield results as advantageous. 
But with these admissions made, 
every adverse word has been 
spoken. Whatever the validity 
of the scope, the study itself is 
admirable. 

It is admirable, in the first 
place, because it is informed and 
thoroughgoing. Lieutenant Schu- 
bert considers the devices of 
other artistic media—architec- 
ture, painting, music, etc.—and 
traces the extent to which these 
manifest themselves in Haw- 
thorne’s writing. That he finds 
the man of letters making simi- 
lar use of mass, line, movement, 
contrast, rhythm, color, light- 
and-shade, sound, and the like, 
that he discerns beneath differ- 
ences an interrelationship of the 
arts, and that he regards his 
study as “art criticism, perhaps, 
rather than literary criticism,” 
must at the least give us pause. 
And, even apart from its rele- 
vance to other arts, his comment 
adds greatly to our understand- 
ing of Hawthorne as an artist 
with the pen. 

The study is admirable also 
because it is exceptionally tem- 
perate. Lieutenant Schubert’s 
purpose is a study of form. Not 
once does he yield to an impulse 
to consider content or let zeal 
run away with him. He never 
forgets that in New England 
Hawthorne had little encourage- 
ment or opportunity to familiar- 
ize himself with art or that he 
became acquainted with its vari- 
ous branches in different degrees 
and very tardily. The tempta- 
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tion must have been strong to 
assert that as Hawthorne’s un- 
derstanding of other arts grew 
his literary skill was enhanced. 
But the facts do not support this 
hypothesis. “The fifteen years 
leading up to and including The 
Scarlet Letter,” not the years of 
maturist taste and judgment pre- 
ceding The Marble Faun, were 
Hawthorne’s best. Lieutenant 
Schubert neither evades nor dis- 
counts this fact; on the contrary, 
he himself proclaims it. Honest- 
ly investigating, he ends with an 
honest pronouncement: “In his 
best tales and novels, Hawthorne 
works as an artist works... 
Perhaps we must conclude that 
his ability is somewhat instinc- 
tive and unconscious, but it is 
none the less artistic.” 


G. G. 


Indian Yoga 


HATHA YOGA. The Report of a Per- 
sonal Experience. By Theos Bernard. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. ix, 104. $3.50. 


This is survey of the first or 
physical stage of Yoga by a seri- 
ous student of philosophy who 
went to India and Thibet and per- 
sonally underwent the discipline 
in order to gain first-hand infor- 
mation of his subject. His ac- 
count of this discipline, embel- 
lished by personal narrative, 
brings the whole problem down 
from the esoteric and mystify- 
ing to the level of simple and 
luminous description. The text 
is documented by liberal trans- 
lations from the Sanscrit, and is 
illustrated by thirty-seven photo- 
graphs of the author in the vari- 
ous orthodox postures of physic- 
al self-discipline. To the phil- 
osopher probably the most im- 
portant section of the work is 
his chapter on Samadhi which 
concerns the mental fruits of this 
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intense system of body control. 
The author states that he did 
come to possess the power of 
arbitrarily bringing into percep- 
tion the experience of the colors 
red, blue, yellow and white, 
which, at times, “became almost 
blinding.” The climax of his 
achievement was experienced in 
the act of breath suspension 
(pranayama) while his teacher 
recited mantras to stimulate his 
imagination. “At each stage the 
emotional experience became 
more intensified, until finally I 
completely lost awareness of all 
external surroundings and with 
my eyes wide open could see 
nothing but a brilliant light. An 
ecstatic condition ensued that is 
difficult to describe. Finally a 
climax was reached, and the 
trance began to subside slowly, 
and ordinary consciousness re- 
turned.” (60) The author con- 
cludes with the statement that 
“during my studies of the science 
of Yoga I found that it holds no 
magic, performs no miracles, 
and reveals nothing supernatu- 
ral.” (61) This volume will be 
of value to anyone wishing a 
simply written, well illustrated 
and authentic account of Hatha 
Yoga. 
W.L. 


Chinese Stories 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE TALES. 
Translated by Chi-Chen Wang. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. 225. $2.75. 
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CONTEMPORARY CHINESE STOR- 
IES. Translated by Chi-Chen Wang. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. ix, 242. $2.75. 


Literature is the universal 
window into the soul of a peo- 
ple. Its philosophy may be too 
elusive, its music too exotic, its 
art undecipherable. But to the 
layman the inner spirit is re- 
vealed in its stories and songs. 
These two delightful volumes of 
stories represent different eras 
of Chinese history. The one is 
gathered from the literature of 
the fifth to the sixteenth century. 
The later collection covers the 
contemporary period from 1918 
to 1987. Both series can be read 
with pleasure by the lover of 
tales. The earlier collection cap- 
tures more of the spirit of fancy 
and humor while the latter con- 
sists of penetrating pictures in- 
to common life in the manner of 
realism. Of the earlier group of 
Traditional Chinese Tales my 
own pleasure was captured by 
the wierd irony and comedy of 
the “Lovers within a Lover” and 
the gentle sweetness of “The Oil 
Peddler and the Queen of Flow- 
ers.” In Contemporary Chinese 
Stories, “The Road” proved to 
be poignant study in guerrilla 
warfare against Japan by Chi- 
nese troops. At any rate, the 
translator has perfect command 
of English idiom, and the tales 
will be of interest to every lover 
of stories. 
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A challenge to enlarge our individual perspectives from the 
narrow limits of particularity into those of universality is present- 
ed in the query, Your Frame of Reference? by Editor, Dr. Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling. 


Nature and Scope of Mysticism, Dr. Jacques Marquette, 
is an abstract from a series of lectures given before The Lowell 
Institute at Boston and, also, before The School of Philosophy 
Forum, The University of Southern California. Other abstracts 
will appear in later issues. 


A supporting Latin American colleague, Professor Andres 
Avelino of the Universidad de Santo Domingo, discloses his pro- 
motional interest in Personalism in The Creation of The Person. 
His concluding suggestions should stimulate a plan of action. 


Commander H. H. Lippincott, Chaplain United States Navy, 
in an arresting deliverance, God and The War, undercuts much 
popular and vague sentiment abroad today. At the same time, 
this is done on a dignified and scholarly level. 


Antonia J. Schwab contributes the verse Faith from Ithaca, 
New York. 


Two articles appearing in this and the next issues deal with 
views of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. One having to do with the Con- 
ception of Man, is by Dr. Walter G. Muelder, Professor of Christian 
Ethics of The School of Religion, The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Dean Elect, Boston University School of Theology. 
The second article, A Theory of Evil in The Tension Ethics of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, will be by Dr. Marvin W. Green, Professor of 
Christian Ethics at Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New 
Jersey. 


Breaking a long-applied policy of using only brief stanzas of 
poetry as fillers, THE PERSONALIST happily presents The Thousand 
Voices of a teen-age High School girl, Jenny Lind Porter, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Already there is credited to Miss Porter a surprisingly 
commendable list of a dozen prizes, awards and recognitions. One 
of these was $500 award on “Our Constitution—Its Value to Me,” 
in a contest throughout the entire state of Texas. 
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